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: ba CANADA’S BIG BUSINESS GOVERNOR, PAGE & FIRST LADY 
\ olume XX He: “I feel that our interests are being more closely linked day by day.” 
(See ForEIGN News) 
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The Iowa farm house 
which Herbert Hoover left 
in 1884 with $304.63 in- 
herited from his Mother 
and to which he first re- 
turned as a presidential 
candidate in 1928 with 
the remnant ofa $4,000, - 
000 fortune. A painting 
by Grant Wood. 


THE PRESIDENTS FORTUNE 


The first authentic story of how Mr. Hoover made his money and how much (about $4,000,000), 
completely impartial and published for the intrinsic interest in a story hitherto obscured by 
whitewash or mud. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM—a post-convention 
appraisal by Walter Lippman, illustrated with Czermanski’s portraits of the candidates. 


THE DRESSMAKERS OF FRANCE—of whom the first was an Englishman and the last an 
American . . . an account of a major industry built upon temperament and profiting in art. . . 
Mainbocher’s voice, Augustabernard’s violence, and the best-dressed women in the world. 


LOW COST HOUSING AND THE CRISIS (continued)—FORTUNE finds itself at the focal 
point of the impending industrial revolution in shelter and creates a forum for the announce- 
ment of new developments and the exchange of new ideas. 


and ALL NITROGEN 


The story of a great world quest for an element literally as free as 
air, but for which the world pays $300,000,000 annually; the 
vital ingredient of fertilizers and explosiv es which has the whole 
nation of Chile as its pawn; a chemical without which the farm- 
ers of the world could no longer raise our daily bread, but which 


has brought thousands to the verge of starvation. 





The story of the valiant Twenty-Niners who drove the nitrogen 
industry headlong into a world where new m: anufacturing proc- 
esses, new economies in agriculture, a new technique in warfare, 
completely upset all preconceived notions. How Cosach and the 
Chilean Government, I. G. Farbenindustrie, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Allied Chemical and duPont plunged into the Nitrogen 
Rush—and where they find themselves now that it is over. 


AUGUST ortune 1932 


FORTUNE IS NOT SOLD AT NEWSSTANDS : THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS TEN DOLLARS THE 
YEAR : ADDRESS CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 350 EAST 22ND STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Vou could not get such detailed informa- 
tion about New York State business from 
any other source as from a group of 22 banks 
which have literally grown up with their re- 


oa 7 spective communities. 
S in- 
ther 
ta One Marine Midland Bank is ninety-three 
100, - 
sis years old. Five have been serving their respec- 


tive communities for over fifty years, and six 


others for more than a quarter of a century. 
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The Lindbergh Line 


Passengers 
Mail 


Express 


Fly 


all the way 
comfortably 
with a night's 
stopover at 
Kansas City. 


U. S. AIR MAIL 


is carried over T WA's shortest route 
from Los Angeles to New York in only 
2234, hours—the fastest schedules in 
the entire U. S. System. 


U.S. Air Mail planes cover 85 routes and fly a total of 
110,000 miles daily. You can address air mail to any point 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Canal 
Zone, Central and South America. 


AIR MAIL is delivered first, opened first and acted upon 
first. It is the fastest form of letter communication, It en- 
ables you to forward full details and instructions in letter 
form over your written signature. Overnight delivery is 
accomplished between cities 1,500 miles apart. 


RATES: 8 cents for first ounce, 13 cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction thereof. (Consult your Postmaster for air 
mail rates to foreign countries.) You can send air mail 
special delivery, registered, insured, or C. O. D. by adding 
usual extra postage fees for those services. 


You can buy distinctive air mai! stamps and stamped en- 
velopes which expedite handling. Their blue, white and 
red edging attracts attention everywhere. Any stamps and 
envelope may be used but mark envelope plainly “Air 
Mail." Drop in any mail box. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
provides complete transport service for mail, express and 
passengers between the following cities:- 


NEW YORK, NEWARK, PHILADELPHIA, HARRIS- 
BURG, PITTSBURGH, COLUMBUS, DAYTON, FORT 
WAYNE, CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, 
SPRINGFIELD, KANSAS CITY, WICHITA, TULSA, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, AMARILLO, ALBUQUERQUE, 
WINSLOW,LOS ANGELES, BAKERSFIELD, FRESNO, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Direct Connections For: Boston, Washington, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Akron, Toledo, Cincinnati, Louisville, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Dallas, Ft. Worth, San Antonio, Brownsville, 
Mexico City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Cheyenne, Denver, Salt Lake City, El Paso, 
Seattle, Portland, San Diego. 


For Reservations: Call Penn. R. R., Postal Telegraph, 
Western Union, Greyhound Bus, Travel Bureaus, 
Hotel Porters, nearest T. W. A. Office, or write 
T. W. A., 923 Graybar Bidg., New York City. 
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Rose-a-velt 
Sirs: 

Why do radio announcers, delegates, news- 
papermen and close friends of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the latter who should know better, 


mispronounce his name Rose-a-velt when it is 
distinctly Roos-e-velt? 
I know you will tell me about the rule for 


proper names but the late great T. R. insisted 
on accenting the double O. 
Spare the radio audience from this annoy- 


ance, 
REGINALD S. ROUSSEL 

Long Beach, Calif. 

One of the Governor’s first actions as 
Democratic nominee was to let it be 
known to all the world that, whatever 
Theodore Roosevelt (his fifth cousin) may 
have called it, he calls it “Rose-a-velt.”— 
Ep. 

Undesignated Thomas 
Sirs: ; 

I have been a fairly constant reader of Time 
for the past three years. During that time the 
one fault I have found with your otherwise ex- 
cellent publication is a tendency to be politically 
biased in the narrating of news. : 

The most recent and striking instance of this 
is found under the heading of “Kudos,” issue of 
June 27, wherein of all the people named as 
being. honored, Norman Thomas, alone, 
undesignated except by name. 

Can Time, by any chance, be fearful of the 
effect on its readers of the knowledge that the 
Socialist presidential nominee is well thought of 
by at least his Alma Mater? 

Harotp Davis 


goes 


Rapid City, S. D. 

On the contrary, Trme considers Social- 
ist Thomas sufficiently distinguished to 
need no designation. Also undesignated in 
“Kudos,” for the same reason, were: New- 
ton Diehl Baker, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
Samuel Seabury, Owen D. Young.—Eb. 

Ye 


Midwest, Not Rabble 


Sirs: 

In your account of the Democratic convention 
you characterized the balcony spectators as “the 
rabble in the galleries.” I take it that you used 
the term in a derogatory sense, meaning “the 
lowest class of people: the mob.” If so, I deny 
the accuracy of the description. The crowd in 
the two balconies was composed mainly of visi- 
tors from States other than Illinois. There were 
some 300 of us from Michigan. Chicagoans 
packed the balconies for only one session, being 
admitted on passes stamped with Mayor Cer- 
mak’s signature. Legitimate convention guests 
complained so effectively that the doorkeepers 
were changed. These guests were people of in- 
fluence and property in their various communi- 
ties—friends of delegates, of State chairmen 
and national committee men and women. They 


knew what was transpiring in the hotel rooms 
between sessions. In that notorious night ses- 
sion they knew that the grandstand play of 


McAdoo was an unnecessary slap at Al Smith, 
as permitted by the Roosevelt managers. Dur- 
ing the day Illinois and Indiana had also united 
in the intention to switch to the governor. So 


the Mid-West, not Chicago, booed the Califor. 
nian. The booing was done melodiously, in good 
taste, with the familiar razzberries of the rabble 
unheard. 
JAMES STEVENS 
Detroit, Mich. 


Condensed Flow 
Sirs: 

You have performed a distinguished service 
in your unequalled reporting of the recent Demo- 
cratic National Convention (Time, July 11) 
The delicate touches, wherein, without too great 
offending, you caricature the grotesque hyper- 
bole of the keynote and nominating speeches 
compensate for the suffering endured. Some day, 
perhaps, through the leadership of Time, the 
high command of both parties will awake to 
the public’s opinion of such exaggeration as was 
spread over six days and nights at the Chicago 
Stadium and will order a greatly condensed flow 
of partially sane oratory from nominators and 
seconders to the relief of listeners absent and 


present. 
C. E. GuLLETT 
Lincoln, Ill. 


Cornell’s Van Rensselaer 


Sirs: 
I have noticed no mention in Trme of the 
death on May 26 of Martha Van Rensselaer, 


founder of the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, and State leader of the New 
York Home Demonstration work. Miss Van 
Rensselaer was the recipient of many honors, 
both at home and abroad, for distinguished serv- 
ice, among them the Chevalier Order of the 
Crown conferred by the King of Belgium. In 
1923 she was elected by the League of Women 
Voters as one of America’s 12 greatest women. 

No doubt I overlooked your notice of Miss 
Van Rensselaer’s death, as the close of so out- 
standing a career could scarcely have escaped 
the attention of a magazine like Time. 

CAROLINE B. KING 
The Country Gentleman 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“If News Is Scarce. 
Sirs: 

“Actor Robeson admitted he hoped to marry 
an English society woman, denied it was Negro- 
phile Nancy Cunard.” (Time, July 4.) 

If news is scarce I suggest: 

“Al Smith denies he will 
Church.” 

“Mrs. Hoover denies getting drunk with Girl 
Scouts.” 

“Bishop Manning 
American Pope.” 

I deny this is particularly good journalism. 

Louis WEITZENKORN 


join Protestant 


denies ambition to be 


Hollywood, Calif. 

Reader Weitzenkorn, onetime editor of 
Bernarr Macfadden’s late porno-Graphic, 
is sophisticated. In Trme’s judgment, not 
everyone is aware of what he implies: that 
Singer Robeson, self-respecting, would 
never dream of having to do with blatant 
Negrophile Cunard. Fact remains, Singer 
Robeson did make the denial as reported. 
—Ep. 
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“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” | 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, CuIcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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Califor- 
in good 
ie rabble 


THESE FIVE M.I.T. MEN operated 
ve: the tuning and volume controls, switched the 
VENS 
sets on and off, and counted the ballots. 


=) BOSTON LENDS HER BEST TRAINED EARS 


speec hes 
ome day, 
IME, the 


oo ee na reat star proves ih \ ren: 





nsed flow 
itors and 
sent and 


LLETT 
BEHIND the footlights of Boston’s Jordan Hall, 
four famed performers awaited the curtain. Four 
famous radio sets, hidden by a silken screen— 

E of the 

ensselaef, ready for the tone-test. 

1omics at ‘ . 

the New And just beyond the orchestra pit— what an 

Tiss Van 


y honors, audience! — 54 members of the faculty of the 
shed serv- 
‘r of the 
gium. In 
f Women 
t women, 
- of Miss 
f so out- 
e escaped 


KING 


noted New England Conservatory of Music— 
ready to listen. 

The master of ceremonies was talking: ““Each 
set will perform anonymously. Not by name, 
but by number. And to insure fairness, five senior 
classmen from the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology will handle the sets.”’ 


Half an hour later a G-E Radio—known only 


ce T ” 
to marry as No. 3’’—had won the dest-tone vote of Bos- 


as Negro- 


ton’s best-trained ears! Won—with 41 out of 54 


votes. 
Protestant 


ch Gl In tone-tests all over the country, G-E wins 
with GI 


—again and again! Wins because of its better, 


n to be ss . P 

truer-to-life tone! And that is the thing you want 
rnalism. . ‘ ° , 3 
‘KORE in the radio you buy. It is the thing you get in a 


General Electric — better tone! Hear it—at your 
3-E dealer’s—and ‘‘ Believe your own ears!” 
G-E deal d , 

There are G-E models from $48.75 to $285. 


Seethem. Orwrite Section R-927, General Elec- 


editor of 
Graphic, 
nent, not 
lies: that 

would 
h blatant 
s, Singer 
reported. 


tric Co., Merchandise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
RADIO 


@ Of special interest to women—join the G-E Circle—on 
the air every week-day (except Saturday) at noon Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. 






G-E Convention Model. 
“Twin-Push” (Class B) 
Amplification, 12 tubes 
of new type throughout, 
Dual Automatic Volume 
Control, Automatic Lo- 
Tone Compensator, 
High-Power Dynamic 
Speaker and Improved 
Tone Equalizers with 
Acoustic Orifices. 


With tubes . . $1475 


@ When wiring or rewiring your home, specify the G-E 
Wiring System. It provides adequate outlets, conveniently 
controlled, and G-E materials throughout. 
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A story 


without words 


Or why more and more 
golfers turn to the 
imported Dunlop 





FROM UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE IMPORTED 


DUNLOP 

















Crisis 
Sirs: 

Published in Harlem, N. Y. is the latest 
tation of the Time idea. 

The Crisis magazine, edited primarily for the 
colored races, has established a department called 
“Along the Color Line,” which faithful a 
copy, both in style and makeup, of the curtness, 
clearness, conciseness which is the essence of 
Time, that one wonders whether or no it (The 
Crisis) is another publication which Time has 
taken under its wing. 

Have you seen it? 


imi- 


Is so 


GORDAN KAYE 

New York 

No connection whatever with Time has 
the 15¢ monthly Crisis, “A record of the 
Darker Races,” published in Manhattan by 
the National Association fer the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, edited by William 
Edward Burghardt Du Bois. In organi- 
zation, format, style and objective atti- 
tude its “Along the Color Line” news de- 
partment is the ablest imitation of Time 
that Tre has seen. Specimen news items 
in the July issue: 
@ The nomination of James Thomas 
(“Tom-Tom’’) Heflin, onetime U. S. Sen- 
ator “bombastically against the Negro,” 
for justice of the peace in Chilton County, 
Ala. 
@ President Hoover’s avoidance of being 
photographed with the Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers. 
@, Senator Copeland’s resolution to pen- 
sion Matt Henson, the Negro who accom- 
panied Admiral Peary to the North Pole. 
@ The purchase by the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar of a grey & blue Humber Pullman 
limousine, with royal arms emblazoned. 
—Ep. 


. — 


Preposterous Problem 


Sirs: 

In Time (Education, p. 22, July 4) is an in- 
teresting discussion of College Board Examina- 
tions, together with some specimen questions 


from the recent examinations. One of the math- 
ematics questions quoted by Time deserves some 
comment, which I wish to add here not as a 
teacher of mathematics but as a teacher of Eng- 
lish and Latin. The question follows: 

A school spends $200 in preparing for an 
outdoor pageant. In case of rain, the $200 
will all be lost; but, if the weather is fair, 
the pageant will give a profit of $400. To 
protect itself against loss, the school takes out 
insurance against rain. The insurance policy 
is for a definite sum paid for by the school 
at a definite percentage of the amount of the 
policy. After paying the cost of the insurance 
it is calculated that in case of rain the school 


will clear “4o of the amount for which it is 
insured, and that in case of fair weather the 
school will clear of the amount for which 
it is insured. What is the amount of the in- 


surance carried and at what rate? 

This is indeed a fine specimen! It is 137 
words long by actual count, involved and ob- 
scure. In respect to length, prolixity and ver- 
bosity it is on a par with the Republican Pro- 


hibition Plank. Think of submitting a problem 
of this type to the average intelligence of the 
average high school graduate! Really prepos- 
terous! How many presidents of our colleges 


and universities, how many presidents of insur- 
ance companies, on salaries of $50,000 to $75,- 
000 a year, could do this problem? (Just now 
I hear a modest voice reply, ‘“‘But perhaps their 
secretaries could do it.”) And then we ask prep 
school boys and girls to do it with ease and 
facility! ... 
GeorGE W. Lyon 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— 
Freeburg’s Propeller 
Sirs: 

I refer to the about Pilot Freeburg in 
the Aeronautical of Time, May 9. Can 
you tell me why it was not possible to shut off 
the motor carrying the broken propeller? 


D. M. Ames 


story 
section 


Madras, India 


Presumably Pilot Freeburg did cut his 
motor. But the unbalanced propeller 
would continue to spin in the airstream, 
as would a windmill, with sufficient force 
to tear the engine from its mountings. — 
Ep. 





Olympians 
Sirs: 

Being a constant reader of Time and a sport 
fan I read with interest the article in the last 
issue concerning sport events and the coming 
Olympic Games. It seems to me though that in 
not mentioning George Saling, captain of the 
University of Iowa’s track team, you have left 
out one of the most outstanding men. Saling is 
the last of a trio of great hurdlers to be de- 
veloped at Iowa by George Bresnahan and in 
many respects his record is better than those of 
Brookins and Cuhel, both of whom competed in 
the Olympics. 

QUENTIN O. NALTE 

Hampton, Iowa 


Sirs: 

I have looked in vain in the last two issues 
of Time for some mention of the Olympic De- 
cathlon tryouts which were held at Evanston two 
weeks ago. Isn’t it worthy of note that the three 
successful contestants in the tryouts were trained 
by the same coach, attended school in the same 
small town, two in the same institution, and 
that the first place winner broke the existing 
Olympic Decathlon record? It seems to me that 
Coach Brutus Hamilton of the University of 
Kansas has established a remarkable coaching 
record in training James Bausch, former Uni- 
versity of Kansas athlete now running under 
the colors of the Kansas City Athletic Club, 
Wilson Charles, former Haskell Institute ath- 
lete, and Clyde Coffman, co-captain of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas track team, the three repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. in the Decathlon. ... 

LeLAnD J. Barrows 


Lawrence, Kan. 
Sirs: 

Tiresome indeed to a midwesterner is Tre’s 
placid assumption of July 11 that the Pacific 


coast and East will furnish the majority of the 
nation’s track stars in the coming Olympic 
games, 

Granted to Trme of that date: the implication 
that the coast is superior; the East, excellent in 
track material. Not granted: the implication 
by omission that the Midwest is lacking in such 
talent (notwithstanding that tiny blurb about 
the fast-fading Eddie Tolan of Michigan). 

Prognosticate: that when all of the returns 
are in at Palo Alto on July 16 the Midwest will 


predominate... . 
J. VAN NICE 
Chicago, II. 
Let Prognosticator Van Nice see p. 19 
for July 16 returns at Palo Alto.—Eb. 
(Continued on p. 33) 
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A trip he'll never forget! 


You promised your boy a trip to the National Capital. 
And here he is today, living the scenes of his history 
book. Uniformed officers and gentlemen in distin- 
guished dress bring a pageant of the romantic past to 
his youthful and vivid imagination. He'll never forget 
his trip to the top of Washington Monument, though 
he probably will not remember the faithful and con- 
venient conveyance which sped him there —a swift 
and silent elevator. 

It is easy for people, young and old, to forget the 
modern* elevator. It does its work so easily and un- 
obtrusively, there really is no reason to take note of it. 
And this is really a tribute to its smooth and silent 
motion and to men largely responsible for its develop- 
ment—the engineers of Otis Elevator Company. 

From their years of conscientious effort have come 
elevator speed without unpleasantness, completely en- 
closed cabs which hide unsightly hatchways, automatic 
devices which carefully open and close doors and 
bring the car to the exact level of the floor, these and 


many other elevator improvements and inventions. 

Because the efforts of Otis engineers have been 
directed not only to the making of fine new elevators, 
but also to ways and means of modernizing older ones, 
almost any elevator can be brought up to date at 
extremely low cost. If the elevators in your apart- 
ment home or office building are not in perfect condi- 
tion, speak to the owner about it. Tell him how, under 
the Otis Modernization Plan, these elevators can be 
made to give the service and comforts of a new installa- 
tion. Suggest that he call the Otis office and ask that 


engineers inspect his elevators. This service is free. 
“A modern elevator is not necessarily new. It can be an old one 


made modern through the Otis Modernization Plan. The elevator 
in Washington Monument, for example, is a modernized one. 


() T | .' ELEVATOR 
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He may be downtown at the office or a hundred 
miles away ... yet that happy, eager voice 
wings across the wires, straight into his heart. 
It summons up a sudden, tender warmth. It 
sweeps away cares and worries. It brings sure, 
comforting knowledge that all is well at home. 

Only a small voice, speaking into a tele- 
phone. But it can create a moment that colors 
the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will realize how 
immeasurably the telephone contributes to your 
family’s happiness and welfare. It is a fleet 
courier .. . bearing messages of love, of friend- 
ship. A priceless helper .. . ready to aid in the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
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task of running a household. A vigilant guardian 


... always at hand when emergencies arise. 

Security, convenience, contact with all the 
world—these things the telephone brings to your 
home. You cannot measure their value in money. 
You cannot determine the ultimate worth of 
telephone service. 

But consider, for a moment, that your tele- 
phone is one of a country-wide system of nine- 
teen million others—a system of many million 
miles of wire served by hundreds of thousands of 
employees. Yet you pay only a few cents a day 
for residential use. And you enjoy the most 
nearly limitless service the world affords. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
“4 Strong Step” 


President Hoover did not bother to go 
to the Capitol for the midnight adjourn- 
ment of Congress. He had ten days in 
which to sign bills and that could be done 
just as well in the White House Office as 
in the President’s Room off the Senate 
lobby under the “Eye of God.” Besides, 
Bonus-seeking veterans were making a 
ruction out on Pennsylvania Avenue which 
required police attention. The White 
House motor under the portico was dis- 
missed and the President spent the evening 
indoors. 

Before signing the $2,122,000,000 Relief 
Bill, President Hoover issued a statement 
thanking “leaders of both political parties” 
for putting the measure into “effective 
shape.” Declared the President: 

“We have a solid back-log of assurance 
that there need be no hunger and cold in 
the United States. The obnoxious 
features injected by members of the House 
have been eliminated. The $100,000,000 


charity feature has been abandoned. The 
pork barrel infection has been  elimi- 
nated. . . 

“The possible destructive effect upon 


credit institutions by the so-called pub- 
licity clause has been neutralized by the 
declaration of the Senate leaders that this 
provision is not to be retroactive and that 
the required monthly reports of future 
transactions are of confidential nature and 
must be so held unless otherwise ordered 
by Congress. 

“The measure is a strong step toward re- 
covery,” 

Many a Representative disagreed with 

the President’s interpretation of the bill’s 
publicity clause. They held that Con- 
gressional reports are always public docu- 
ments, that informal “declarations” by 
Senators to the contrary do not impose 
confidence. Floor Leader Rainey declared 
that the House Clerk and Senate Secretary 
would be guilty of “malfeasance” if they 
withheld the R. F. C. reports. 
@ President Hoover cut his own salary 
Irom $75,000 per year to $60,000. This 
was his contribution to the Government's 
economy campaign, voluntary because 
Congress lacks Constitutional power to re- 
duce his pay. Not since Theodore Roose- 
velt ($50,000) has a President received so 
little. For President Hoover the salary 
cut meant real self-denial; his personal 
income has suffered badly in the Depres- 
sion.* Simultaneously all Cabinet salaries 
were pared from $15.000 to $12,750. 


_ *Friends estimate that President Hoover’s 
fortune has shrunk from some $4,000,000 to 
some $700,000; his private income from some 
%200,000 to $30,000. 


@ Announcement of the Anglo-French ac- 
cord to stand shoulder-to-shoulder against 
the U. S. on War Debt payments stirred 
the Senate to noisy apprehension (see p. 
12). As an outgrowth of the Lausanne 
agreement on Reparations, troubled legis- 
lators viewed it as a European united front 
to force Revision, if not Cancellation. 
There were dark intimations that U. S. 
diplomats in Switzerland had beer con- 
sulted, had even given informal assent to 
the debtors’ doings. This the State De- 
partment sharply denied. Raw _ nerves 
were further soothed when, largely for 
domestic political consumption, President 
Hoover wrote Senator Borah as follows: 

“T wish to make it adequately clear that 
the United States has not been consulted 
regarding any of the agreements concluded 
recently at Lausanne and of course is not 
a party to nor in any way committed to 
any such agreements. 

“While I do not assume it to be the pur- 
pose of any of these agreements to effect 
combined action of our debtors, if it shall 
be so interpreted, then I do not propose 
that the American people shall be pressed 
into any line of action or that our policies 
shall be in any way influenced by such a 
combination, either open or implied.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 


The Senate: 

@ Adopted a report on a 
House bill to reduce the interest rate on 
Bonus loans from 445% to 35% and to 
permit veterans to borrow half the face 
value of their certificates without waiting 
the prescribed two years -after issuance; 
sent it to the President 


conference 
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@ Passed a $2,122,000,000 Relief bill; 
adopted a conference report on it allowing 
publicity of R. F. C. loans; sent it to the 
President (see p. 8). 
@ Passed a bill providing for a Home 
Loan Bank System, with a rider for cur- 
rency expansion; sent it to the House 
(see below). 
q@ Adopted a resolution to investigate the 
St. Lawrence waterway treaty (see p. 10). 
@ Passed a bill extending the effective 
date of carfare home for the B. E. F. to 
July 25. 
q@ Adjourned until Dec. 5. 

The House: 
@ Passed a Relief bill (see above). 
@ Adopted (120-to-114) a conference re- 
port on the Home Loan Bank bill with its 
currency expansion rider; sent it to the 
President. 
q@ Adopted a conference report on a joint 
resolution appropriating $40,000,000 to 
pay the Farm Board for 45,000,000 bu. of 
wheat, 500,000 bales of cotton turned over 
to the Red Cross for relief; sent it to the 
President 
@ Adopted a conference report on the 
War Department appropriation bill after 
restoring funds for 2,000 officers; sent it 
to the President. 


q@ Adjourned until Dec. 5. 


— 
Session’s End 

Last week the 72nd Congress waded out 
of a dark and troubled jungle of legisla- 
tion and went home to rest until after the 
For 224 days—the longest 
stretch since 1922—a Republican Senate 
and a Democratic House had been grop- 
ing and stumbling, hacking and thrashing 
through the thickest set of national prob- 
lems that ever sprang up in the U. S. in 
peacetime. Midnight adjournment found 
the Senate mouthing over Prohibition, the 
House swapping political wisecracks and 
President Hoover absent from the Capitol. 

Home Loans. What held the Congress 
in late session was a deadlock on the 
Home Loan Bank bill, last item on Presi- 
dent Hoover’s general relief program. 
Both houses were agreed upon a system 
of eight to twelve regional banks, backed 
by $125,000,000 from the Treasury, at 
which savings banks, building & loan 
associations and the like could discount 
their first mortgages up to $10,000 on 
home property valued at $20,000 or more 
But the Senate had amended this bill with 
a currency expansion scheme of Virginia's 
Glass, to let national banks issue their 
own paper money on any Federal bonds 
bearing interest of 33% or 
privilege now limited to 2% 


elections 


less—-a 
%, gold bonds. 
Senator Glass estimated his amendment, 
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offered as a substitute for the House’s 
Goldsborough Bill to inflate commodity 
prices by deflating the dollar, would bring 
out $995,000,000 in new currency. Twice 
the House refused to accept this rider to 
the Home Loan bill. Thrice the Senate 
refused to accept the bill without the 
rider. After hours of night haggling, the 
House finally, with only four votes to 
spare, gave in to the Senate and both bill 
and rider went*to the White House. 

Record. The first session of the 72nd 
Congress had been full of political bluster 
and bustle but behind the noise was plenty 
of substantial accomplishment. President 
Hoover got all he could reasonably expect 
from a divided Congress on the brink of a 
national election. His program for bolster- 
ing the sagging body economic of the na- 
tion was enacted. A variety of measures 
obnoxious to him were left to die. Be- 
tween them, the President and the Con- 
gress made the following record: 

1) Ratification of the one-year-War- 
Debts Moratorium. Congress declared 
against cancellation, refused to revive the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission to 
consider Revision. The Moratorium in- 
creased last year’s deficit by some 25 
million dollars. 

2) A $125,000,000 increase in the capi- 
tal of the Federal Land Bank system. This 
was the session’s biggest sop to farmers. 

3) Creation of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to lend $2,000.000.000 to banks, rail- 
ways, trust & insurance companies. R. F.C. 
checked the onrush of bank failures and 
rail receiverships. Up to last week it had 
lent $1,054,000.000 to 4,106 institutions. 

4) Enactment of the Glass-Steagall bill. 
By substituting U. S. bonds for commer- 
cial paper as Federal Reserve currency 
coverage, this measure freed excess gold 
behind paper money, helped the Reserve 
to resist foreign raids on the dollar. It 
also opened the way for the Reserve to 
buy U. S. bonds wholesale, pump credit 
back to member banks. 

5) Enactment of a $1,118,000,000 reve- 
nue measure to balance (approximately ) 
the 1933 Budget. 

6) Economies of $150,000,000 as a sup- 
plement to Budget-balancing. The Presi- 
dent had asked for $230.000,000 in cuts 
He got his furlough plan instead of 
straight pay reductions for all Govern- 
ment workers. 

7) A $2,122,000.000 general relief bill, 
without “pork” or bond issues (see col. 2). 

8) A $125.000.000 Home Loan Bank 
bill (see above). 

9) Appropriations $184,000,000 less 
than Budget estimates. 

During the session President Hoover 
vetoed seven measures, including the first 
relief bill, a Democratic tariff bill, an 
omnibus pension bill, a bill for a pre- 
arranged wage scale on public works. 

Congress failed to act fully on his pro- 
posals to consolidate and eliminate Gov- 
ernment bureaus and to revise the bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

On its own initiative Congress passed 
two prime measures: 1) a Constitutional 
amendment doing away with the “lame 


duck” session of Congress, already rati- 
fied by twelve States; 2) a bill severely 
limiting the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes. 

The Senate killed immediate cashing of 
the Soldier Bonus. 


Relief at Last 

Last week President Hoover had a Re- 
lief Bill he could sign. Speaker Garner 
had his Masses v. Classes campaign issue. 
The needy had what the White House 
would have denounced last year as a 
$300,000,000 Federal “dole.” Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. had an increase of 
$1,800,000,000 in its capital. Private in- 
dustry and individuals had an _ oblique 
chance to borrow from the Government. 
Taxpayers had a peep-hole through which 
to identify R. F. C. borrowers. And the 
country at large had a four-month rest 
from Congress. 

Passage of the revised relief bill took 
five days, compared with five weeks spent 
on the bill President Hoover vetoed fort- 
night ago because, at Speaker Garner’s 
insistence, it opened the R. F. C. to in- 
dividual loans. The new measure, largely 
a duplicate of the original Wagner bill, 
contained the following principal pro- 
Visions: 

1) $1,500,000,000 for R. F. C. loans to 
States, counties, municipalities or other 
public agencies to finance self-liquidating 
public works like toll bridges, tunnels, 
water works, slum removals, 

2) $300,000,000 in R. F. C. loans to 
States for direct relief to the jobless, 
distributed on basis of need but no State 
to get more than 15%. 

3) $322,000,000 for a discretionary pub- 
lic works program, to be undertaken by 
the Treasury if & when it has the money. 
This program may never get off paper into 
stone and steel. 

In the Senate Virginia’s Glass got an 
amendment tacked on the bill providing 
that “the Federal Reserve Board, by a 
vote of not less than five members, may 
authorize any Federal Reserve Bank to 
discount any individual or corporation 
paper eligible for discount after it has 
been determined that the borrower has 
been unable to obtain credit accommoda- 
tion.” This amendment meant that in- 
dividuals and private industries could 
borrow directly from the Federal Reserve 
if member banks into which Reserve 
credit had been pumped refused to make 
loans. But so hedged about with re- 
strictions was this authority for Reserve 
lending that Speaker Garner shrugged it 
off as a meaningless gesture compared 
with his own political plan for R. F. C. 
loans to all-comers. 

Slapping at Charles Gates Dawes, whose 
Chicago bank got an $80,000,000 loan 
shortly after he resigned the R. F. C. 
presidency (Time, July 4 & 18), the 
Senate forbade any advance to any insti- 
tution with which any onetime R. F. C. 
director had been connected in the pre- 
ceding year. 

A House 


amendment, invented by 


Speaker Garner and sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Rainey of Illinois, the white- 
tufted Democratic floor leader, startlingly 





proposed that the R. F. C. report to 
Congress each month the names of bor- 
rowers, the amount and interest rate of 
each loan. Because all Government re- 
ports to Congress traditionally become 
public records, such a proposal could mean 
nothing less than full publicity for R. F.C. 
activities. When this amendment came to 
a House vote, the balloting stood 169-to- 
169. For the first time this session 
Speaker Garner had the satisfaction of 
breaking the tie, putting the publicity 
amendment into the bill. 


Banks throughout the land were aghast 
at the idea of having their R. F. C. loans 
broadcast, thus revealing their uncertain 
condition. The R. F. C. was bitterly op- 
posed. President Hoover summoned Sen- 
ate conferees to the White House to hear 
R. F. C. officials explain how public con- 
fidence would be rocked by exposing bor- 
rowers in the Press. Declared the Presi- 
dent: “The responsibility for whatever 
might happen must necessarily rest upon 
Congress.” 

“We’re perfectly delighted to have the 
responsibility!” exclaimed Speaker Garner. 
“The Democrats are always willing to 
work publicly and in the open while the 
Republicans do so in secrecy. . .. The 
President said he was looking for a panic 
just around the corner. If it comes, he'll 
have this publicity feature as an excuse 
to offer the country.” 

For two days the publicity provision 
deadlocked the conference. The House 
flatly refused (172-to-150) to back down 
even if it meant no relief bill at all. 
Finally, assured that the President would 
not veto the measure, and comforted by 
individual opinions that the clause did not 
necessarily mean full publicity, the Senate 
gave ground, the bill passed. 

Representative Rainey, Speaker Gar- 
ner’s legislative handyman, summed up 
Jemocratic opinion on relief thus: “We're 
going to give President Hoover what he 
asked for and if it doesn’t do the trick, 
God help him in November.” 

All that remained for the R. F. C. to 
do, before it embarked on this new phase 
of relief, was to raise $1,800,000,000 in 
cash, either by selling its own securities 
or appealing to its financial godmother 
the U. S. Treasury. 


HEROES 
No Man’s Land 


The Capitol plaza was No Man’s Land 
last week. Some 700 ragged, hungry vet: 
erans arrived from the Pacific Coast to 
join the Bonus Expeditionary Force, to 
besiege Congress for immediate cashing of 
their adjusted service certificates. At their 
head was a thin, leathery roofer from Los 
Angeles named Roy Robertson. He wore 
a blue overseas cap, whip-cord breeches 
Behind his head was a steel brace from 
which a strap was fastened under his chin 
While serving in the Navy he had fallen 
from a hammock, permanently injured his 
spine. His disability in no way diminished 
his capacity to stage one of the grittiest 
demonstrations of the Depression. 
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Roy Robertson believed that the 
B. E. F., commanded by Walter Waters, 
onetime Oregon cannery superintendent, 
had blundered badly when it encamped at 
Anacostia, four miles from the Capitol. His 











——d 


Keystone 


Roy ROBERTSON 
“Oh, I’m all right.” 


strategy was close and continuous picket- 
ing to keep the Bonus issue squarely un- 
der Congressional noses. The first night 
in Washington his wayworn band flopped 
down on the plaza lawn, slept on news- 
papers after police confiscated their bed- 
ding. Next morning they trooped to the 
House Office Building to wash & shave. 
Soon thereafter Commander Robertson 
started them on a slow, shuffling march 
around the plaza that was to last four 
days, three nights. 

In charge of the plaza are Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis and Speaker Garner. On the 
statute books is a law prohibiting demon- 
strations there. To Roy Robertson’s pick- 
eters went the police order: “Keep out of 
the plaza, stay off the grass, keep moving.” 
Leader Robertson obeyed. Back & forth 
behind a soiled U. S. flag filed his men on 
the far side of the black expanse of as- 
phalt. Food was served them afoot, in- 
cluding 1,000 sandwiches contributed by 
Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean. Up & down 
his thin column paced Robertson, exhort- 
ing his men in a voice croaky with fatigue. 
Shoes came off, blistered feet padded dog- 
gedly on the hot pavement. After the 
first all-night march exhaustion threatened 
to break the line. Robertson detailed re- 
lays to keep the demonstration going. 
Those off duty squatted on the low stone 
coping where indulgent police allowed 
them to doze. 

Such persistent picketing gave Congress 
a touch of nerves. Vice President Curtis, 
panicky, had the Marines called. From 
the Navy Yard 60 arrived by trolley with 
rifles & bayonets. The marchers guf- 
fawed at this turnout. Ten minutes later 
the Marines were on their way back to 
barracks. “I’m fed up with hysterical 
meddlers!” snorted General Pelham Glass- 


ford, superintendent of the Washington 
police, whose amiable discipline has kept 
the B. E. F. in good order for eight weeks. 

Robertson, worn to a frazzle from sleep- 
lessness, keeled over three times on the 
street. To him General Glassford said: 
“You certainly have got guts. Give your- 
self a break.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” croaked Robertson. 

On what promised to be the last day of 
the session Commander Waters led thou- 
sands of his B. E. F. to the Capitol to 
protest adjournment. Barred from the 
plaza by a thin line of police, the veterans 
were at first good-natured and docile. 
When a truck dumped a load of bricks 
ordered for fireproofing a sub-basement of 
the Capitol, they roared with laughter. 

Suddenly the front rank spotted Com- 
mander Waters boldly striding across the 
forbidden plaza toward the Capitol. The 
packed mass stirred forward, broke the 
police barrier. With one tumultuous rush 
thousands surged across the plaza after 
their leader. 

Alert to the emergency General Glass- 
ford bobbed up on a bandstand near the 
Capitol’s main steps. Commander Waters 
was arrested, clapped into the Capitol. 
Bellowed General Glassford to the ram- 
pant B. E. F.: “I don’t want any trouble, 
but we'll have it if you don’t get back. 
I told the Vice President I'd keep the 
plaza clear. When I say I'll do a thing, 
Pil do it.” 

“We want Waters!” thundered the vet- 
erans, now almost a mob. “Turn him 
loose or we'll go in and get him.” 

Spectators and newsmen shrank back in 
fear of what might happen if these angry 
thousands turned violent. The plaza re- 
mained uncleared. Waters was brought 
out and exhibited to his followers. He 
surlily refused to command them to re- 
treat. Dangerous tension was broken 
when a buxom, yellow-haired woman 
leaped to the stand. She was Marotta 


Arsonis, a New York trained nurse who 
had befriended the B. E. F. Seizing a 
megaphone, she yelled: “Be calm, men! 
Be calm! Let’s sing.” She tuned up with 
“America.” 

But the veterans had their own song. 
Across the plaza rolled: 

My bonus lies over the ocean 
Oh, bring back my bonus to me. 

With its own music the sullen temper of 
the crowd melted. Commander Waters 
was released to present to Speaker Garner 
a petition against adjournment. But first 
he went before the Capitol to announce: 
“T’ve got permission for you to use these 
centre steps. But you've got to keep a 
lane open for the white-collar birds inside 
so they won’t rub into us lousy rats. We're 
going to stay here until I see Hoover.” 

Thus the B. E. F. took No Man’s Land 
ind the Capitol steps, only to be defeated 
and driven back, not by police clubs and 
riot guns, but by the adjournment of a 
determined Congress. Gradually the ve 
erans drifted back to the Anacostia mud- 
flats Leader Robertson called off his 
picket line. To continue their demonstra- 
tion 60 of his men followed a lone flag- 
bearer down to the White House. Its iron 
gates were slammed shut. Police reserves 
trotted up. The demonstrations were 
forced off Pennsylvania Avenue, across 
Lafayette Park. A handful were arrested, 
all traffic was diverted. The White House 
was left a gleaming island within a circle 
of armed protection. 

Not 10% of the B. E. F. had accepted 
the Government’s offer of carfare home 
Before adjourning, Congress extended the 
date of transportation loans to July 25. 
From a sickbed Commander Waters told 
his men: ‘We're here to stay until 1945 
if need be. None of our men are going 
to take part in any demonstration at the 
White House.” 


Bonus City’s first baby was born. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Seaway Sighted 


After a decade of diplomatic dickering 
the U. S. and Canada finally came to 
terms last week on the 1,337-mi. Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. Signed was a 
treaty covering the details of a transporta- 
tion project that for size, cost and engi- 
neering difficulties exceeds the Panama 
Canal. The agreement sent a thrill of 
hope through the Mid-West which already 
saw its cargoes of grain, coal, metals and 
machinery steaming away to world mar- 
kets. 

As part of his 1928 campaign President 
Hoover promised active development of 
this trade route from Duluth to the Atlan- 
tic. The negotiations became deadlocked 
when Canada insisted upon two dams in 
the international rapids while the U. S. 
held out for one. When William Duncan 
Herridge, convivially energetic brother-in- 
law of Canada’s Premier Bennett, was 
appointed Canadian Minister to the U. S. 
last year, diplomatic bargaining began 
anew. Aware that failure to make good 
on his four-year-old promise would proba- 
bly be used against him by Democrats 
this year, President Hoover lately sum- 
moned Secretary of State Stimson, ordered 
him to speed up negotiations on the St. 
Lawrence development. Mr. Stimson fort- 
night ago gave a secret luncheon at Wood- 
ley to which Minister Herridge, accom- 
panied by Hanford MacNider, U. S. 
Minister to Canada, entrained expressly 
from Ottawa. On hand also was Assistant 
Secretary of State James Grafton Rogers, 
U. S. negotiator. Statesman Stimson de- 
livered the White House ultimatum: An 
agreement must be quickly reached. Be- 
fore the meal was over an agreement had 
been reached. Ministers Herridge and 
MacNider sped back to Ottawa. 

A mysterious “leak” from that luncheon 
informed Governor Roosevelt of New 
York of the agreement. He immediately 
asked President Hoover for an interview 
on the ground that New York was deeply 
interested in the seaway’s by-product of 
power. The President told him not to 
interrupt his cruise (see col. 3), that 
“negotiations . are making progress” 
but “an agreement . has not yet been 
concluded.” 

The Roosevelt inquiry gave the negotia- 
tions just the political push they needed 
to nail down a settlement. Three days 
later the alert Baltimore Sz, whose smart 
Drew Pearson knows State Department 
doings almost as well as Statesman Stim- 
son does, scooped the country with a story 
that the U. S. and Canada were at last 
in accord. Next day the White House 
admitted: “An outline of a treaty was 
concluded the middle of June; the terms 
were finally settled yesterday and the 
treaty is now in process of construc- 
tion. 

Specifications. Under the terms of the 
agreement, a 27-ft. channel will be con- 
structed from Lake Superior to tidewater 
at Montreal. The 48-mi. stretch of. St. 
Lawrence rapids along the international 
boundary is to be controlled by two 4o-ft. 


dams. One, east of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
on Crysler Island, will have one set 
of locks, a two-mile canal. The other, 
spanning the river at Cornwall, Ont. by 
way of Barnhart Island, will have two 
sets of locks, a six-mile canal. Two dams 
were agreed upon after Canada convinced 
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Two dams beat one. 


the U. S. that one would cause backwater 
to overflow towns on the Canadian shore. 
Together these dams will be capable of 
producing about 2,200,000 h. p. of elec- 
tricity, to be divided equally between the 
U. S. and Canada. 

The estimated cost of the whole St. 
Lawrence project is $800,000,000, also to 
be divided equally. From each country’s 
share, however, is to be deducted improve- 
ments already made in this waterway. 
Canada’s Welland Canal near Niagara 
Falls will mean a credit of about $120,- 
000,000 for the Dominion. The U. S. may 
knock off $26,300,000 spent on the Soo 
locks and $17,.500.000 more for having 
dredged the Detroit and St. Clair rivers. 
Engineers estimate that the entire project 
will require about eight years to com- 
plete. In the meantime a radical change 
in lake freighters to fit them for salt 
water will require private millions. 

Ratification by the Senate of the treaty 
will not occur before the next session 
of Congress. After it is ratified, a mass 
of domestic legislation will be necessary 
before work can start. Money must first 
be appropriated for the U. S. to carry on 
its share of the navigational development. 
A major question is New York State’s 
rights to power and the price that State 
must pay for them. 


New York v. U. S. Long and hard 
looms the controversy between New York 
and the Federal Government over power. 
Last year the State Legislature created a 
Power Authority to produce electricity on 
the St. Lawrence and distribute it under 
contract over the lines of Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp. The Federal Government 


wants to make the State contribute $150. 
000,000 toward the cost of the St. Law. 
rence seaway as its price for this power, 
The State argues that, since it owns the 
riparian rights, it will put up only $75, 
000,000. Therein lies the issue between 
President Hoover and Governor Roosevelt 
which will be carried into the campaign, 
ultimately to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


CRIME 
Goldfish Bowl 


Nobody was surprised when one Arthur 
Maillefort, automobile thief, strangled to 
death last June chained in a “sweat box” 
(board casket) in a Florida prison camp 
Notorious is Florida’s rough penal system, 
exposed in 1929 by the crusading old New 
York World. 

But the Press was startled and shocked 
last week when one Hyman Stark, 20, died 
at the hands of the Nassau County police, 
guardians of New York’s most swank and 
civilized area. Arrested for beating and 
robbing a county detective’s mother, Stark 
was put in the “goldfish bowl” (a bright 
bare room for inquisitions) at Mineola 
headquarters, given the third-degree for 
eight hours. An autopsy showed Stark 
died from a fractured larynx, complicated 
by a cerebral hemorrhage. His body was 
horribly marked. Explained the District 
Attorney: “Some over-enthusiastic police 
officer broke that man’s Adam’s apple.” 

At a public investigation Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Martin Wilson (‘Bill’) 
Littleton Jr., son of the famed lawyer, re- 
vealed he had warned the police: “No third 
degree. One black eye might ruin a first- 
degree murder case.” 

Let the Devil help the criminal who in- 
jures a policeman or his family. Outside 
Albany last week Edward (“Fats”) Mc- 
Carthy, “cop killer,” was shot in the head 
and killed by avenging detectives, who 
were praised, promised promotion for their 
deed. 


DEMOCRATS 
Cruise of the Myth 


After he was elected President four years 
ago, Herbert Hoover got on a battleship 
and cruised around South America to rest 
and to allay hostile economic feelings en- 
gendered by the policies of Calvin Cool- 
idge. After he was nominated for Presi- 
dent, Franklin Delano Roosevelt got ona 
4o-ft. yawl and cruised around New Eng- 
land to rest and to aliay hostile political 
feelings engendered by his defeat ol 
Alfred Emanuel Smith at the Chicago 
convention. 

With him as crew aboard the Myth Il, 
Nominee Roosevelt took three of his four 
toothy sons, James, Franklin Jr, and John; 
Robert Delano, a nephew; and George 
Briggs, Boston friend. Trailing the Myth 
II around Cape Cod went the Ambassi- 
dress, a yacht full of political friends 
Close behind the Ambassadress came the 
Marcon, a cabin cruiser used in the Lind 
bergh baby search, loaded to the gunwales 
with newshawks and cameramen. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





The first night was spent at anchor at 
Morris Cove near New Haven. Frank P. 
Walsh, chairman of the New York Power 
Authority, boarded the Myth II to discuss 
the St. Lawrence seaway (see p. 10). The 
second day Skipper Roosevelt piloted his 
craft 50 mi. along the shore to Stonington, 
Conn. That night’s visitors included J. 
Howard McGrath, Rhode Island’s Demo- 
cratic State Chairman. 

The third day’s run carried the Myth II 
to Cuttyhunk, Mass. where the Governor’s 
skill in piloting her to a difficult mooring 
won praise from landlubbers of the Press. 
The captain of the Ambassadress sent over 
a roast duckling to go with pork & beans 
and canned peaches. 

After beating up Buzzards Bay to Sip- 
pican Harbor for the night, Governor 
Roosevelt confided to the Press that he 
was going to ask Lieut.-Governor Lehman 
this summer to make the usual guberna- 
torial inspection of public institutions 
throughout the State. Wiseacres immedi- 
ately jumped to the conclusion that Nomi- 
nee Roosevelt was preparing to put the 
Lieutenant-Governor forward as his suc- 
cessor at Albany. Acting Governor Leh- 
man has run the State quietly and well for 
many a week while its chief executive was 
in Georgia having his lame legs treated. 
Last week Mr. Lehman gave a 30-day re- 
prieve to a murderer, condemned to death 
in Sing Sing prison. 

Early the fifth morning the Ambassa- 
dress towed the Myth JI through the Cape 
Cod Canal. Little groups of citizens lined 
the banks, waved & cheered. Coast 
Guardsmen delivered five telegrams to the 
yawl. Vessels in Massachusetts Bay 
tooted _ salutes. Sunset found the 
Myth IIT almost becalmed off Boston as 
the Marcon pulled alongside for a mega- 
phone interview. 

The Senate had just passed the Borah 
resolution to investigate the St. Lawrence 
treaty agreement. What did Governor 
Roosevelt think of that? Governor Roose- 
velt showed what he thought by waving 
his white duck hat and grinning. 

Three hours after dark the Myth JI 
dropped her hook off Marblehead. ‘How- 
dy, Colonel!” exclaimed Governor Roose- 
velt next morning when mousey little 
Edward Mandell House went aboard for 
a cockpit chat. A fair breeze whiffed the 
Myth IJ around Cape Ann, carrying her 
snugly into Portsmouth harbor. ‘Won- 
derful! Perfectly grand! Simply splen- 
did,” bubbled Cruiser Roosevelt & crew at 
the end of their 300-mi. voyage. 

On Sunday noon he left the Myth IJ 
for the first time, was motored to Ports- 
mouth and on to Hampton Beach. Pass- 
ing his son James’ summer cottage, he 
spotted his 4-month-old granddaughter 
Sara Delano Roosevelt blanketed in her 
nurse’s arms. The motorcade was halted 
while the baby was carried out to be 
kissed. Some 50,000 New England Demo- 
crats were gathered on the beach to hear 
& see their leader. Said he: “This is a 
delightful welcome home for an ancient 
mariner. . . . We’ve had a very wonder- 
ful week with no casualties except losing 
some skin off our noses and some long 


hair that almost fouled the main sheet. 
. . . This is not a political gathering. It’s 
just a great, big, nice family party. It 
couldn’t be political because today is Sun- 
day.” 

Nominee Roosevelt then proceeded to 
tell mild anecdotes about his previous 











Wide World 


Four Roosevetts* 


“Wonderful! Perfectly grand! Simply 
splendid!” 


visits to Portsmouth as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He recalled that his 
Republican “uncle,” Theodore Roosevelt, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy sent 
an ironclad to Portsmouth during the 
Spanish War.t The crowd cheered. Mayor 
Curley of Boston presented a portrait of 
the Governor to him. 

Fun over, Nominee Roosevelt next day 
motored back to Albany, to the Walker 
case and the serious business of getting 
himself elected. 


REPUBLICANS 
Cards Dealt 


To get the Hoover campaign rolling in 
the Midwest, Secretary of War Hurley, 
dapper and dashing, went to Columbus, 
Ohio last week to address the Republican 
State Convention. His speech, like Secre- 
tary Mills’ in Boston fortnight ago, was 
a master text, hall-marked by the White 
House for lesser G. O. Partisans to echo 
on the stump. Loud of voice, wide of 
gesture, Secretary Hurley demonstrated 
the approved party method of defending 
President Hoover and attacking Governor 
Roosevelt. Excerpts: 

“Let us compare the vague, indefinite 
suggestions of the Democratic candidate 
with the definite, logical, all-inclusive, 
constructive, non-partisan reconstruction 
program of Herbert Hoover. ... The 
Democratic party has no plans nor policies 
of its own. . . . There is a deadly parallel 
between 75% of its platform and the 


*The sons are Franklin Jr. (left), John and 
James. Absent: Elliott. 

tTheodore Roosevelt was the uncle of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s wife. At Portsmouth President 
Roosevelt also settled the Russo-Japanese War. 


words and policies of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. . . . The Governor [said]: 
‘I pledge myself to a new deal for the 
American people.’ Just what is this new 
deal? 

“Is he condemning the Wilson Ad- 
ministration for having given the Allied 
nations nearly all the money the American 
taxpayers owned and asking not even a 
definite promise to pay? Is he going to 
lift that burden his chieftain placed on 
American taxpayers? Is the new deal 
to be a dole...or some form of 
bureaucratic collectivism? . . . The Gov- 
ernor may be honestly trying to give us 
a new deal but he is dealing from the same 
old deck from which William Jennings 
Bryan gave the American people so many 
‘new deals’. Beware, Governor! Mr. 
McAdoo, Mr. Hearst and Speaker Garner 
may have stacked the deck on you. 

“President Hoover fought insisted 

upheld . . . inaugurated . . . spon- 
sored ... stopped . . . conciliated 
prevented defeated . mobilized 

. directed . . . bolstered . . . extended 

. created. ... But Depression has 
proved a stubborn foe. Like the multiple- 
headed Hydra, no sooner is one head 
chopped off when another grows out. 
| Hoover’s] creating jobs did not solve the 
unemployment problem. His stopping 
immigration did not give every American 
a job. His banking reforms did not make 
every bank solvent. His farm measures 
did not pay off the debt on every farm. 
But [his] tactics saved the day. We have 
prevented disorders, riots, social up- 
heavals. We have cared for the needy, 
we have averted panic and catastrophe. 

. . The United States is tranquil, solvent 
and confident. 

“With all its faults, the Government of 
the United States and its economic system 
have given more happiness to more peo- 
ple for a greater period of time than any 
other government that has ever existed.’’* 

Like Secretary Mills in Boston, Secre- 
tary Hurley did not mention Prohibition 
and his party’s Resubmission plank. These 
omissions were accepted as an indication 
that nationally the G. O. P. would soft- 
pedal this issue, at least until the Presi- 
dent speaks out on it for himself. 

But Prohibition was a hot question be- 
fore the Ohio State Convention. After a 
lively floor fight during which a Repeal 
plank was rejected 708-to-130, the dele- 
gates endorsed the party’s Chicago declara- 
tion. When David Sinton Ingalls, young 
nominee for Governor, declared for “re- 
peal of all present Prohibition laws,” Wets 
on the floor and in the galleries thundered: 
WE WANT BEER. 

The Hurley speech touched off a short, 
sharp outburst of partisan oratory in the 
Senate. Exclaimed Arkansas’ Senator Rob- 
inson, Democratic floor leader: 

“Mills, Hurley and Hyde—the three 
musketeers of the Hoover Administra- 
tion! . . . They scoff at this proposal for 
a new deal. Do these musketeers insist 
upon playing the game with marked 
cards?” 

*A favorite Hurleyism, ghostwritten for him 
years ago in Oklahoma. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Accord de Confiance 


Sir John Allsebrook Simon is tall, bland, 
very British. The breadth of his shoulders 
is accentuated by a neck long yet not too 
long. Smooth and pink, the face of his 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs takes on at will an inno- 
cent, babyish expression, flashes his “light- 
ning smile’ or congeals into withering 
hauteur. Throughout the Empire “John,” 
as his few intimates call him, is famed as 
Britain’s most highly remunerated barris- 
ter. Slow in walk and gesture he is light- 
ning quick of mind and he is tireless. Last 
week he became Chairman of the League 
of Nations preparatory commission which 
will organize and stage the World Eco- 
nomic Conference at which the Allies will 
ask the U. S. to cancel or reduce their 
War Debts. 

“Mutual Contribution.” Sir John be- 
gan the week in London, whither he had 
come from the Lausanne Conference which 
authorized the League to stage the World 
Conference. In London the Press was buzz- 
ing with the Lausanne agreement proper 
and its supplementary ‘“‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment” (Time, July 18). Rising to ad- 
dress the House of Commons, Sir John 
announced the existence of a ‘third agree- 
ment or Accord de Confiance between the 
French Government and His Majesty’s. 

Since the Accord de Confiance soon pro- 
voked last week an indignant blast from 
President Hoover (see p. 7) and since 
Le Temps of Paris called it “the most 
important international act in recent world 
history,” observers scrutinized the full 
text: 

“In the declaration which forms part of 
the Final Act of the Lausanne Conference 
the signatory powers express how the task 
there accomplished will be followed by 
fresh achievements. They affirm further 
that success will be more readily won if 
the nations will rally to a new effort in 
the cause of peace, which can only be 
complete if it is applied in both the eco- 
nomic and political spheres. In the same 
document the signatory powers declare 
their intention to make every effort to 
resolve the problems which exist at the 
present moment or may arise subsequently 
in the spirit which has inspired the Lau- 
sanne agreement. In that spirit His Maj- 
esty’s Government of the United Kingdom 
and the French Government decided them- 
selves to give the lead in making an im- 
mediate mutual contribution to that end 
on the following lines: 

“First, in accordance with the spirit of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
they intend to exchange views with one 
another with complete candor concerning, 
and to keep each other mutually informed 
of, any questions coming to their notice 
similar in origin to that now so happily 
settled at Lausanne which may affect the 
European régime. It is their hope that 
other governments will join them in adopt- 
ing their procedure. 

“Secondly, they intend to work together 
and with the other delegations at Geneva 
to find a solution for the disarmament 


question which will be beneficial and equi- 
table for all the powers concerned. 

“Thirdly, they will co-operate with each 
other and other interested governments in 
careful and practical preparation of the 
World Economic Conference. 

“Fourthly, pending negotiation at a later 
date of a new commercial treaty between 
their two countries, they will avoid any 
action in the nature of discrimination by 
one country against the interests of the 
other.” 


Nailed to the Mast! 


From Paris the 


Havas Agency, semi-official mouthpiece of 





represented the real views of the French 
Government last week. L’ Ere Nouvelle, 
personal organ of Premier Herriot, ex- 
ulted: ‘““The Accord de Confiance consti- 
tutes on the same basis as the Locarno anc 
Briand-Kellogg pacts one of the most im- 
portant political events on an internationa 
scale since Versailles!” 

No Truth? Thus France nailed agair 
& again to the mast her understanding 
that united Franco-British pressure wil 
be brought to bear on the U. S. to cance 
War Debts. The French attitude only 
hardened under President Hoover's blas 








Dest-SETTLER BERENGER 


“England and France engage themselves. 


the French Government, cabled through- 
out the world that Premier Herriot, re- 
porting officially to a committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies last week, said: 

“The immediate consequence of the new 
pact will be that Britain cannot, as in 1923, 
undertake to make payments to the United 
States for settlement of debts without pre- 
viously consulting the French Government. 
The certainty of a concerted attitude is 
henceforth an accomplished fact which will 
facilitate success in negotiations with 
Washington.” 

In London this Havas dispatch so ex- 
cited Prime Minister MacDonald that he 
called Premier Herriot on the trans- 
Channel telephone and begged him to re- 
tract. 

Scot MacDonald’s excitement was due, 
of course, to his realization of the effect 
which the Havas dispatch would and did 
quickly produce on President Hoover and 
U. S. public opinion. Havas retracted not 
one word. M. Herriot obligingly declared 
that he had been “misunderstood,” adding 
that he meant what he originally said but 
was referring not to the Accord de Con- 
fiance but to the gentleman’s agreement. 
Two days later sword-handy Senator 
Henry Bérenger, who negotiated the 
Franco-U. S. debt settlement (Time, May 
10, 1926) and is today Chairman of the 
French Senate’s Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, wrote in the Paris newspaper of the 
Agence Economique et Financiére: 

“No matter what is treated—debts, 
reparations, disarmament, security, credits, 
moneys, production, exchanges, tariffs, 
transports—in one word, peace and civili- 
zation—England and France engage them- 
selves to prepare joint solutions.” 

This confirmed Havas and undoubtedly 





”) 


against such pressure and under the follow- 
ing observation soon made by Scot Mac 
Donald: 

“There is no truth in any statement 
that the Anglo-French declaration | Accord 
de Confiance | is applicable to the question 
of British debts to the U. S. The use in the 
declaration of the words ‘European régime 
[see text above] expressly excludes from 
its purview any questions affecting the 
non-European countries.” 

Privately French officials called thi 
British statement a mass of weasel words 
uttered to impress U. S. public opinion but 
contrary to the letter of the Accord & 
Confiance which Britain signed. What 
Europe owes, they asserted, most certainl) 
“affects the European régime’ and is 
therefore explicitly included in (not ex 
cluded from) the purview of the Accori 
de Confiance. 

Berlin’s Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
took a similar view, denounced Anglo 
French secret diplomacy and asked, ‘“What 
is the use to us of the true blue eyes 0! 
English statesmen and their protestations’ 
In the end England and France have 
ways got together and we were the dupes. 

Simon v. Davis. Meanwhile Sir Joh 
Allsebrook Simon had flown from London 
to Geneva. As he entered the Hotel de 

3ergues he was pounced upon by Normat 
H. Davis, U. S. Delegate to the Genevi 
Disarmament Conference, who angril’ 
protested assertions in the House of Con 
mons by Chancellor of the Excheque! 
Chamberlain giving the impression thi! 
the U. S. Disarmament Delegates had bee! 
consulted about the various Lausanne 
agreements and had tacitly approved them 

With Sir John’s pink face a mask @ 

innocence, Mr. Davis hotly declared: 1) 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





that the U. S. Delegates had refused to 
speak officially about debts to the British; 
2) that they had refused to speak un- 
officially; 3) that when entreated by the 
British to give at least their private 
opinion on the attitude which U. S. public 
opinion, Congress or the President might 
be expected to take toward the Lausanne 
program* they had advised the British 
against taking any step resembling the 
gentleman’s agreement or the Accord de 
Confiance. 

Mr. Davis’ words amounted to an ac- 
cusation of bad faith on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government in general and on 
the part of Chancellor Chamberlain in par- 
ticular. Not one bit abashed Sir John 
displayed his “lightning smile,” called in 
correspondents and told them that in what 
Mr. Chamberlain said to the House of 
Commons he had been “‘misunderstood.”’ 

“He did not suggest,” said Sir John, 
“and of course had no intention of sug- 
gesting that the representatives of the 
United States had approved, either tacitly 
or explicitly, what was done at Lausanne.” 

The U. S. delegation, having obtained 
this flat British retraction, could do no 
more. When Chief U. S. Delegate Hugh 
S. Gibson again tried to get favorable ac- 
tion on President Hoover’s proposal of 
Disarmament-By-One-Third (Time, July 
4), he was blocked by the French and 
British Delegations, as before. On the im- 
portant disarmament issue a _ Franco- 
British “united front” was seen definitely 
to exist. 

Soviet Russia alone came forward last 
week to support President Hoover’s pro- 
posal (Italy and certain minor nations 
having already done so). Cried big, bear- 
ish Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim 
Maximovitch Litvinov, “My government 
will accept no resolution terminating this 
Conference which does not embody the 


19? 


principle of one-third reduction of arms! 


Simon Steamroller. Next day the 
League Council met and chose Sir John 
Simon to manage preparations for the 
Economic Conference. 

In vain Spanish Ambassador Salvador 
de Madariaga protested that the Lausanne 
Conference seemed to be “dictating” to 
the League Council. With glacial courtesy 
Sir John called the Spaniard “the watch- 
dog of the constitutional rights and powers 
of the League,” then steamrollered his own 
program through the Council, thus making 
himself Chairman of the Preparatory 
Commission. 

This was done, according to Correspond- 
ent Clarence K. Streit of the New York 
Times, “in a manner domineering enough 
to incense the small countries.” 


Significance. What did all this mean? 

Realistically viewed, the Reparations 
and War Debts situation rests on a foun- 
dation far broader than mere statecraft. 
Pressure upon the U. S. (if it is exerted); 
Scurvy tricks (if they are played at the 
World Economic Conference); the refusal 
of the U. S. Congress to cancel another 





*The program: a moratorium to be followed 
by virtual cancellation of what Germany owes 
the Allies if the Allies obtain virtual cancella- 
tion of what they owe to the U. S. 


cent (if it refuses)—none of these things 
alter what are probably the paramount 
facts: 1) that the U. S. will not fight to 
collect from the Allies; 2) that the Allies 
will pay the U. S. proportionately no more 
than they receive from Germany*; 3) that 
the German people believe they cannot 
pay and are determined that they will not 
pay even the sum of i¢ on the $1 of their 
Reparations debt envisioned in the Lau- 
sanne settlement.+ 

Taking a long view, it seemed probable 
that Reparations and War Debts are al- 
ready over the dam and that U. S. tax- 
payers will bear the ultimate burden, to 
be imposed by cancellation or default as 
the case may be. This should permit Ger- 
many to repay her private debts to for- 
eigners (largely U. S. citizens) both as to 
principal and interest. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Sir William Bulldog” 


“The favorite dress of King George is 
that of Admiral of the Fleet,” his valet 
Howlett has said, mournfully adding, “But 
the dress in which His Majesty most fre- 
quently appears is that of Field Marshal.” 

Last week Howlett and the King- 
Emperor were happy. In his favorite dress 
George V stood on the bridge of the Royal 
yacht Victoria & Albert, leading out to 
sea from Weymouth some 60 warboats and 
17,000 bluejackets, the entire British 
Home Fleet. Purpose: sham battle. 

The Nelson, the Rodney, the Hood and 
the Renown (together the most powerful 
fighting unit in the world) escorted the 
Royal Yacht which flew the Royal Stand- 
ard (embellished with seven lions and a 
harp). Ata signal from the King Emperor 
destroyers led the attack on an imaginary 
foe. ‘““Enemy” destroyers fired dummy tor- 
pedoes against the Hood and the Renown, 
near enough for His Majesty to see. 
Finally the battleships Warspite, Malaya 
and Valiant opened up with real broad- 
sides, fired salvo after salvo from their 
15-in. guns at a target ten miles away, 
made so much noise that they were heard 
120 mi. away in London.’ 

With His Majesty on the Victoria & 
Albert were Edward of Wales and Prince 
George. During four days of inspection 
and naval pageantry climaxed by the “bat- 
tle.’ human interest was supplied by 
“Bill,” a slavering, snoring bulldog mascot 
of the Nelson. Because the King patted 
Bill on the head while inspecting the Nel- 
son, British newsfolk reported with elabo- 
rate jocularity that “the crew feel their 
Bill has been knighted and now call him 
‘Sir William Bulldog.’ ” 


*Heckled as to the exact meaning of the 
Lausanne settlement, gentleman’s agreement and 
Accord de Confiance last week Premier Herriot 
told the Chamber flatly: ‘They mean that 
Frenchmen cannot be asked to pay more than 
they receive!” 

+In London last week Sir Walter Thomas 
Layton, director of the Economic & Financial 
Section of the League and a delegate to the 
Lausanne Conference said that the accords “put 
an end to Reparations.” Herr Hitler has de- 
clared that the accords ‘“‘will not be worth more 
than three marks (71c) in six months” (TIME, 
July 18). 


COMMONWEALTH 


Imperial Conference 
(See front cover) 

Ottawa is scarcely less a royal capital 
than London. Officially George V is styled 
“By the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, King.” He is therefore in fact 
King of Canada though never addressed as 
such. In Canada His Majesty is repre- 
sented by Governor General the Earl of 
Bessborough. In Ottawa sedate Lord 
Bessborough sits on the “Crown Chair.” 
In Rideau Hall he holds a vice-regal re- 
ception at which Canadian ladies are “pre- 
He flies a symbolic flag with a 
blue field on which appears a gold crown. 


sented.” 


The Earl of Bessborough is not so much 
interested in gold as in diamonds, railways 
and margarine. When appointed Gover- 
nor General of the Dominion of Canada 
he was board chairman of Britain’s gigan- 
tic Unilever Ltd. (margarine), chairman 
of Brazil's coffee-carrying San Paulo Rail- 
way, deputy chairman of De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines (South Africa), a director 
of some 30 other corporations. Thus His 
Excellency is a Big-Business Governor 
General. Last week he prepared to open 
for His Majesty in Ottawa a Big Business 
meeting, the Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence. 

Problem. As no one knows better than 
Lord Bessborough, the Mother Country is 
a comparatively small, densely populated 
manufacturing area. The dominions, on 
the contrary, are comparatively large 
areas, rural and sparsely populated but 
with “infant industries” of which they are 
proud, hopeful. Since the Mother Coun- 
try is suffering from unemployment 
(many of her plants being closed), and 
since the dominions buy a great deal of 
manufactured goods from outside the Em- 
pire, cannot an imperial agreement be 
made for the dominions to buy propor- 
tionally more manufactures from the 
Mother Country and for her to buy pro- 
portionally more raw materials and food 
from the dominions? 

Such in essence is the problem, com- 
plex and stupendous, which called into 
being last week the Imperial Economic 
Conference. 


“Best Customers.” In nearly all past 
years the U. S. has been Canada’s best 
customer, and vice versa. Why should she 
buy English motor cars when Detroit is 
so near? Surely the U. S., where there is 
also unemployment, is the ideal and ad- 
jacent place in which to fulfill Canada’s 
manufacturing needs. Unfortunately for 
the U. S. things are not so simple as that. 

There is the U. S.’s sky-high Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff, to the enactment of which 
Canada retorted with retaliatory tariffs 
(Time, Sept. 29, 1930). Already this mis- 
chief, furthered by Depression, has gone 
so far that U. S. exports to Canada have 
fallen thus: 


1929 $948,446,000 
ROOD 5s 3:3 659,094,000 
1931 395.648,000 


1932 (1st quarter). -78,232,000 
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Simultaneously Canadian exports to the 
U. S. have fallen thus: 


bon)... 2. Seve $503,496,000 
1930 . ..+.+ 402,350,000 
1931 ..... 266,297,000 


1932 (1st quarter). 48,478,000 

To put it baldly the two “best custom- 
ers” have been growing steadily worse. 
Result: a degree of Canadian irritation at 
the U. S. (shared by other Dominions) 
which is favorable to success for the Im- 
perial Economic Conference. 

Cross Currents. Why should Canadi- 
ans buy either English or U. S. motor cars 
when they can buy such things as Mc- 
Laughlin-Buicks built in Canada by the 
Dominion affiliate of General Motors? 
Why should Australia buy British steel 
when she has expensively erected a mighty 
steel plant to fabricate her Sydney 
“Dream Bridge,” now complete (Time, 
March 28). 

And why should the Mother Country 
antagonize so huge a buyer of her manu- 
factured goods as Argentina by agreeing 
to buy Canadian in preference to Argen- 
tine beef? The King’s subjects have in- 
vested over $1,500,000,000 in Argentina. 
Dare they antagonize that Latin American 
government? Dare they risk reprisals 
which could be launched against $1,500.- 
000,000 of British property actually in 
Argentina? And what about Brazil? What 
about the Earl of Bessborough’s own 
coffee-carrying railway in that South 
American state? 

Multiplied by myriads such perplexing 
trade factors as these will give the Im- 
perial Economic Conference plenty of 
hard, sweating, secret work. 

Secrets & Farmers, That the Confer- 
ence proceedings will be as secret as Brit- 
ish ingenuity can make them was frankly 
stated by the Canadian Government last 
week. Rich & pious Canadian Premier 
Richard Bedford Bennett based this course 
upon the precedent set and stated by the 
Imperial Conference of 1923, “that at 
meetings of this nature, where questions 
of high policy and of the greatest conse- 
quence to all parts of the British Common- 
wealth are surveyed and dealt with, it was 
of the first importance that the repre- 
sentatives present should feel able to speak 
among themselves with the utmost free- 
dom and in a spirit of complete confi- 
dence.” 

Days before the Conference met last 
week, Ottawa swarmed with lobbyists and 
dickerers from all parts of the Empire and 
the world. Some 5,000 farmers from On- 
tario and Quebec were marching upon 
Ottawa. They proposed to meet in mon- 
ster caucus. formulate demands for meas- 
ures to enhance crop prices, present these 
demands to the Conference. 

Conference Agenda. Canadian Pre- 
mier Bennett, a Conservative closely allied 
with Conservatives of maximum wealth in 
Great Britain, was personally responsible 
for bringing to Canada his Big-Business 
friend the Earl of Bessborough as Gover- 
na General. Lord Bessborough is the first 
vice-regal occupant of Rideau Hall to have 
been chosen by George V on the advice of 
a Canadian premier. He is the fourth Irish 
peer to be Canada’s Governor General. 





As a businessman Lord Bessborough was 
said last week to have collaborated in 
drafting the “Provisional Agenda” which 
Premier Bennett made ready for the Con- 
ference after consulting all His Majesty’s 





Underwood & Underwood 
CANADA’S CONSERVATIVE BENNETT 
And what about Brazil? 


governments in all parts of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The agenda heads are: 

“4 —General Trade Questions. 

“1 ) Examination of aspects of general 
trade and tariff policy and administration 
affecting Empire trade. ... 

“>) Commercial treaty policy with re- 
spect to foreign nations. . . 

“3) Consideration of the appropriate 
means of effecting inter-imperial economic 
co-operation. ... 

“B—Monetary and Financial Ques- 
tions. 

“Consideration of existing inter-rela- 
tionships of the various currencies and 
monetary standards of the Empire and of 
the desirability and feasibility of taking 
steps to restore and stabilize the general 
price level and to establish exchange. 

“C—Negotiation of Trade Agree- 
ments.” 

Aquatic Conferences. After crossing 
the Atlantic last week, delegations repre- 
senting 1) His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland & the 
non-self-governing parts of the Empire 
(India, Colonies, Protectorates, Man- 
dates); 2) His Majesty’s Government in 
South Africa landed at Quebec; 3) His 
Majesty’s Government in the Irish Free 
State landed at Montreal. The delegation 


of 4) His Majesty’s Government in New- 
foundland came by coastal steamer. After 
crossing the Pacific, delegations represent- 
ing 5) His Majesty’s Government in Aus- 
tralia and 6) His Majesty’s Government 
in New Zealand landed at Vancouver. 

Naturally the No. 1 delegation is para- 
mount, representing 430,000,000 people 
out of the total Empire population of 450,- 
000,000. The No. 1 delegation is headed 
by Lord President of the Council the Rt. 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Leader of the Con- 
servative (majority) Party in Great Brit- 
ain. With benign, bumbling, pipe-puffing 
Mr. Baldwin came lean, hawk-nosed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Neville Chamber- 
lain; dignified ‘President of the Board of 
Trade Walter Runciman whose bat-wing 
tie is always straight; undignified Minister 
of Dominions James Henry (“Jim”) 
Thomas who drops his h’s; other dele- 
gates, secretaries, stenographers to the 
number of 130. Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald’s younger son, tooth- 
brush-mustached Malcolm MacDonald, 
came as the delegation’s press contact man. 

On both oceans and on various liners 
the delegations held aquatic conferences 
last week, preserving the tradition of se- 
crecy. First chief delegates to land (at 
Vancouver with a total of 60 persons, 
some representing the Fiji Islands) were 
former Premiers Joseph Gordon Coates of 
New Zealand and Stanley Melbourne 
Bruce of Australia. Cocky Australian 
henchmen embarrassed their rich, cultured, 
suave Mr. Bruce by crowing, “You can 
take it this will be a Bruce show!” 

“Canada is 35 times as large as New 
Zealand,’ said New Zealand’s Coates, 
“and let us hope her heart is propor- 
tionately generous.” His Majesty’s Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, plump, guttural J. W. Ford- 
ham Johnson, sped the delegates to their 
train for Ottawa. Croaked he: “Anything 
short of success at this Conference might 
well have unthinkable results!” 

Next chief delegate to land (at Mon- 
treal) was Vice President Sean Thomas 
O’Kelly of the Irish Free State. Bristling. 
he told Canadian newshawks that, in view 
of the Free State’s present quarrel with 
the Mother Country (see p. 15), his dele- 
gation had no hope of reaching an accord 
with the No. 1 Delegation at Ottawa but 
hopes to sign accords with the dominions. 

The Nos. 1 and 2 Delegations & pas- 
sengers aboard the Empress of Britain did 
not panic when a fire broke out while Chief 
Delegate Stanley Baldwin was appealing 
for contributions to the Seamen’s Orphan- 
age Fund. “That ends the program,” said 
Mr. Baldwin serenely when the flames 
leaped, to be quickly quenched by ex- 
tinguishers. 

Ten hours later the Empress of Britain 
was in exciting collision with the Briar- 
wood, freighter, but no great damage was 
done and the Empress docked at Quebec 
only eleven hours late. Right royally 


welcomed and lustily cheered the Dele- 
gations entrained for Ottawa. 

In Ottawa tart-tongued John Bromley, 
Council chairman of the Trades Union 
Congress of Great Britain (representing 
3,700,000 workers), sounded off before the 
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official Delegations arrived: “Why not set 
up a permanent secretariat to continue in- 
to the future what few tottering steps this 
Conference may take?” 

“Disillusion Must Result.”’ Exuberant 
over the prospects at Ottawa seemed Brit- 
ain’s “Press lords,’ Baron Beaverbrook 
and Viscount Rothermere, whose Hearst- 
jan papers have a joint circulation of 
10,000,000 in the British Isles and who 
have plugged blatantly for years in favor 
of something called “Empire Free Trade.” 
Serenely last week Sir Arthur Salter, Brit- 
ish economist famed in the U. S. for his 
scholarly best seller Recovery—The Sec- 
ond Effort ($3), observed: “The mislead- 
ing phrase ‘Empire Free Trade’ has caused 
much confusion in the English public 
ae : 

“Too many Englishmen, though not of 
course those in closest touch with the sit- 
uation, think that the basis of negotiations 
[at Ottawa] will be a free entry for Do- 
minion food and raw materials into the 
United Kingdom (with tariffs against for- 
eign countries) in return fora similar free 
entry of English manufactures into the 
Dominions. This, of course, is a complete 
illusion. Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and India, especially the first, have all be- 
come largely industrialized on the basis of 
tariffs, and they have no intention what- 
ever of allowing effective English competi- 
tion with their industries. . . 

“Disillusion must result.” 

Sentiment is after all the chief tie which 
still unites the nations of the British Com- 
monwealth. Soon after he stepped upon 
Canadian soil Lord Bessborough struck 
the note that must and will be sounded 
again & again during the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference. “I feel,” said His 
Excellency, “that our interests are being 
more closely linked day by day.” This 
sentiment may surmount Irish hatred, In- 
dian passive resistance and Dutch-begot- 
ten South African suspicion of the Mother 
Country. 

Ottawa, at the very least, will present a 
Royal pageant: the Governor General in 
his twinkling car (with a gilt crown, in 
lieu of license plates, projecting from the 
roof in front) sweeping up Parliament 
Hill; the blare of trumpets, salutes and 
the opening of the Conference by His 
Excellency in the Parliament Building; 
the singing of “God Save the King’; state 
dinners at Rideau Hall, informal dances at 
the Royal Ottawa Golf Club and Their 
Excellencies’ Garden Party—all these will 
suggest the pomp of London (pop. 8,000,- 
000) in Ottawa (pop. 125,000). 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Economic Civil War 

The quarrel of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Irish Free State with His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
passed from ominous, threats to ominous 
action last week. At 6 p. m. the King- 
Emperor gave royal assent to a bill passed 
by his Lords & Commons empowering the 
MacDonald Government to levy an im- 
port tax up to 100% on Free State 
products entering Great Britain. One hour 
later the Government, acting with wrath- 


ful zeal (because President Eamon de 
Valera had said ‘‘They’re only bluffing!”), 
issued an order in council placing a 20% 
tax on virtually all Free State imports. 

Promptly in Dublin the Free State 
Cabinet began drafting retaliatory taxes 
on goods from Great Britain, of which the 
Free State buys somewhat more than the 
Mother Country buys from her. The 
situation thus drifted toward a state of 
economic civil war. 

Causes of the conflict were President 
de Valera’s attempt to abolish the Free 
State Dail’s oath of fealty to George V 
(an attempt thus far blocked by the Free 
State Senate) and secondly Mr. de 
- = ot ated 











International 
IRISH DE VALERA 


Pius XI and Canterbury were called 
to intervene. 


Valera’s non-payment of the so-called 
“Trish annuities’—sums which the pre- 
vious Free State Government of President 
William Thomas Cosgrave paid to com- 
pensate absentee landlords living in Britain 
for their former Irish estates. From the 
first President de Valera offered to arbi- 
trate this issue before a tribunal not exclu- 
sively composed of the King’s subjects, 
and from the first His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain refused such arbitra- 
tion (Time, June 27). 

British and Irish opinion was further 
provoked last week by a tempest in the 
teapot of Irish Free State Governor Gen- 
eral James McNeill, appointed by George 
V but obliged to act on the Free State 
Cabinet’s advice. Similarly His Majesty 
is obliged to act upon the British Cabi- 
net’s advice, would never think of doing 
otherwise. But last week Governor Gen- 
eral James McNeill flatly disregarded the 
advice of the Free State Cabinet that he 
keep to himself certain complaints which 
he desired to make. 

In a rage the Governor General re- 
leased to the Press statements that he has 
been “discourteously treated” ever since 
the de Valera Cabinet came in. Defying 
Mr. de Valera personally, the Governor 
General wrote to the President, “I know 


you have a majority in the Dail, and I 
know that you can have me removed. 
... I do not think I should resign my 
office because other office-holders think I 
am a suitable target for ill-conditioned 
bad manners.” 

The “other office-holders” are two mem- 
bers of the de Valera Cabinet who made 
the Governor General their “target” by 
leaving a dance at the French Legation in 
Dublin directly he appeared. This insult, 
according to virtually the entire Press of 
Great Britain last week, was intolerable. 
The Governor General was lauded for 
disregarding President de Valera’s official 
and mandatory advice that he keep his 
wounded feelings to himself. Mr. de 
Valera assured His Excellency that if he 
will give timely notice of his public move- 
ments to the Free State Cabinet in the 
future, “no more such incidents will 
occur.” Under the Official Secrets Act, 
the President kept the Governor Gen- 
eral’s complaints out of the Free State 
press for a few hours, then released them. 

Doing No Wrong? “If England wants 
a fight, England can have a fight!” cried 
de Valera Deputy Corey in the Dail. “Tre- 
land is no longer going to be the kitchen 
garden of England!” 

Previously President de Valera, by no 
means spoiling for a fight, had exclaimed, 
“IT appeal once more to the British, ask- 
ing them to state unequivocally that the 
people of Ireland would not be interfered 
with by hostile British action should they 
declare their independence !”* 

Independent Deputy MacDermott: 
Does the President mean war? 

President de Valera: I mean the kind 
of action one person takes against another 
when one feels that the other has done 
him wrong. I hold that we should be do- 
ing no wrong to Great Britain by declar- 
ing our absolute independence tomorrow! 

Of course the Free State did not declare 
its independence next day. Instead Presi- 
dent de Valera consented to meet Prime 
Minister MacDonald again face to face, 
traveling for this purpose to London last 
week, as he did last month before Scot 
MacDonald left for Lausanne (Time, 
June 20). Again they flatly disagreed, an 
event which so upset old George Lansbury, 
leader of the Labor Opposition in the 
House of Commons, that he cried: “T call 
upon the Pope and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to intervene! ... We _ have 
started a fight with Ireland the end of 
which no man can see.” 

Hurrying back to Dublin, President de 
Valera was rousingly cheered. Dublin’s 
Republican newspaper An Phoblacht cried: 
“We are the one country in Western 
Europe that can face temporary isolation 
with enthusiasm! We have ample source 
of food and other essentials.” Next morn- 
ing Dublin awoke to find buildings, bill- 
boards and even lamp posts plastered 
with: BOYCOTT BRITISH GOODS. 

Dublin officials pointed out that the 
Free State can easily obtain from the U. S., 
France, Germany and Belgium the manu- 
factured goods she has previously bought 
from Great Britain. “That would realize,” 

*The right to declare independence is implicit 
in “Dominion status” which the Free State has. 
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said President de Valera, “another ideal: 
direct, economic touch with other nations. 
In times of shrinking foreign markets ours 
is not a trifle.” 

Pointing out that Great Britain expects 
to be paid in “land annuities” nearly one- 
quarter of the tax revenue of the Free 
State, Mr. de Valera exclaimed: “Britain 
finds the £37.000,000 due the United 
States [yearly] almost unbearable. What 
appeal would she not make to the world 
if she had to transmit abroad a fourth of 
her tax revenue as we have had to do! 

If she paid the United States pro- 
portionately as much as she expects us to 
pay, she would pay the United States 
£330,000,000.” 

For good measure last week, despite the 
fact that the Irish Senate had blocked the 
Dail’s bill to abolish the oath of fealty, 
Finance Minister Sean MacEntee declared 
at Dublin: “The oath is as dead as Queen 
Anne!* It will never be taken again.” 

Two courses are possible. Either after 
a lapse of 18 months the bill will auto- 
matically become law, despite the Senate 
opposition, or President de Valera can 
advise Governor General James McNeill 
to dissolve the Senate at once and declare 
a general election. In Dublin it had been 
currently said that, “McNeill and de 
Valera aren't on speaking terms,” but last 
week the President called on the Governor 
General, presumably spoke and was 
spoken to. 


FRANCE 
Hoover, Napoleon & Hearst 


Because President Hoover protested 
the new Franco-British agreement to stand 
together on War Debt (see pp. 7 & 12), 
he was flayed last week by the entire 
conservative Press of France. The palm 
for wanton insult and abuse went easily 
to La Liberté, organ of the Bonapartists 
who would like to see again a French 
Empire. 

“Verily, Pontius Pilate was not more 
cynical or more odious,” said La Liberté, 
referring to the President’s protest. 
“What was the Lausanne Conference if 
not a direct and logical consequence of 
the Hoover Moratorium? Does this gov- 
ernment, which obeys gangsters, which 
capitulates helpless before thieves and 
assassins of babies in the cradle, dare to 
assume such a height of moral authority 
that it thinks it can dictate to Europe and 
France? Americans are the only race 
which passed directly from barbarism to 
decadence without knowing civilization.” 

What Napoleon Bonaparte was to 
France, William Randolph Hearst is to 
himself and would like to be to the U. S. 
public. Last week he hired a nation-wide 
radio hook-up for a sermon to U. S. citi- 
zens on “The Debt Cancellation Con- 
spiracy.” Shrilled he: 

“My friends, let us be altruistic, and 
even pacifistic if you please. Let us be 
patriotic, as we always are, but let us not 
be sentimentally idiotic, as we sometimes 
are! 





*Traditionally the deadest of all sovereigns, 
just as a doorknob is the deadest of inanimate 
objects. 


“Why should we unpatriotically dis- 
criminate against our own people in order 
to be over-generous to foreign peoples, 
who are not even grateful for the benefac- 
tions they have already received and who 
will use the advantage we give them in 
commercial and industrial competition to 
build up their own prosperity and destroy 
ours? 

“These European nations have entered 
into what they call a ‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment’ to force their dishonest debt can- 
cellation policy upon the United States. 

“But how can there be a ‘gentlemen’s 
agreement’ between welchers? 

“How can there be gentlemen whose 
word is worthless? 

“How can there be gentlemen whose 
HONOR is worthless? 

“Let us not use so honorable a phrase 
for so dishonorable an agreement, lest 
we utterly discredit the word gentleman 
and make it a term of contumely and con- 
tempt. 

“Let us call this secret gang compact by 
something more descriptive of its true 
character. 

“Let us call it plainly a crooked con- 
spiracy by European confidence men and 
their American confederates to rob the 
American people!” 


GERMANY 
Bloody Sunday 

Hamburg is a seaport 75 miles from the 
sea. Altona is to Hamburg as Camden is 
to Philadelphia, a swarming, separately 
administered suburb on the River (Elbe). 
In Altona are workingmen’s flats, deserted 
factories, ramshackle athletic clubs, empty 
lots cut up into thousands of little gardens 
each with a tool shed, many with a flag- 
pole and a red Communist flag. Late last 
Sunday afternoon good citizens in Ham- 
burg cafes looked up from their beer and 
ice cream as big blue busses filled with 
policemen careened by, buglers blowing a 
fanfare in place of a siren. Weary waiters 
opined that there was trouble in Altona. 
Five minutes later armored cars roared 
past in the riot cars’ wake. Waiters, no 
longer weary, knew there was real trouble 
in Altona. 

Some 6,000 Fascists in brown uniforms 
were attempting to parade through Red 
Altona. Altona Communists betook them- 
selves to the housetops. Suddenly a burst 
of rifle & pistol fire poured down into the 
Fascist parade. Brownshirts broke ranks, 
dashed into the houses to attack the 
snipers. Altona’s hopelessly outnumbered 
police force signalled loudly for help. 
Even with reinforcements from Hamburg, 
rioting continued until after midnight. 
Armored cars blazed away ruthlessly. 
Police attacked with rifle, pistol, hand 
grenade, tear gas. Communists swarmed 
out of their tenements and tried to build 
barricades. Five dead bodies were picked 
up in the streets. From all over Hamburg 
doctors were called away from their homes 
for emergency operations. Seven victims 
died in hospital wards; at least 50 were 
seriously wounded. Fascist leaders tele- 
graphed Prussian Minister of the Interior 


Karl Severing: OPEN CIVIL 
REIGNS IN ALTONA. 

There were plenty of other split pates 
in Germany last Sunday. In Ketschdorf, 
near Breslau, a squadron of regular cavalry 
was called out to capture a band of 150 
Communists who had barricaded them- 
selves in an inn after waylaying a truck- 
load of Nazis. There were brawls in Ber- 
lin, Cologne, Munich. The situation was 
serious enough for both Chancellor von 
Papen and Adolf Hitler.to go out to East 
Neudeck and confer earnestly with Presi- 
dent Paul von Hindenburg. First reports 
were that martial law was about to be de- 
clared throughout Germany. Correspond- 
ents waited but no announcement ap- 
peared. Another story was generally ac- 
cepted: the 90,000 blue-coated Schupos 
(Prussian state police) were about to be 
mustered under the control of the central 
Government along with other state police 
—which would mean the practical end of 
states’ rights in Germany. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
End of Bat’a 


Next to Henry Ford himself the world’s 
foremost ‘Fordizer” has been Thomas 
Bat’a (pronounced Bahtya). Fifty-six 
years ago he was born to the wife of a 
poor cobbler in Zlin. He made Zlin the 
“Shoe Capital” of Europe. Last week he 
met his death at Zlin. One of his last 
philanthropies was a thumping gift which 
completely wiped out the civic debt of 
Ziin. 

Because, like Henry Ford, he _pro- 
foundly mistrusted financiers, Thomas 
Bat’a took care to remain the First. Work- 
ing Partner in a partnership which em- 
braced all his employes. No one outside 
the partnership could own Bat’a stock 
In Bat’a language the Bat’a newspaper of 
Zlin tersely announced the tragedy thus: 

“Our First Working Partner, Thomas 
Bat’a, has been the victim of a terrible 
disaster. Despite heavy mist he decided 
to fly to Switzerland in the interest of the 
concern, which was dearer to him than 
life. We lose him at a moment when he 
had succeeded in re-laying the foundations 
of our security and prosperity, and all 
must honor his memory by devotion to 
the work that was his life’s ideal.” 

It was said at first that Thomas Bat’a’s 
private plane had collided with a chimney 
of his plant, but when the mist cleared 
the chimney was seen to be unscarred. 
Some other cause produced the crash, the 
muffled explosion, the sudden burst of 
flame amid which died both Thomas Bat’a 
and an ace pilot who had flown him suc- 
cessfully around the whole of India. 


“It is a shame that 30,000,000 Indians 
don’t wear shoes!” Thomas Bat’a had 
cried in Calcutta. Then & there he bought 
a factory site. “We will sell to the Indian 
at 30¢ a pair,” he prophesied, ‘‘serviceable 
cloth shoes with rubber soles.” 

Out of the burning wreckage frantic 
employes pulled Zlin’s prophet, master 
and First Working Partner. He was car- 
ried to the morgue in the factory hospital. 
For almost an hour the production of 
shoes stopped, the Fordized conveyors 
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GOODYEAR K-RIMS 


Easier to mount, easier to operate, simpler and 


stronger in design, are strongly recommended for 


GoobD, 
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all types and sizes of balloon truck tires 


YOUR NEW 


THE GREATEST NAME 





TT... only time a truck makes money for 
its owner is when it is car rying pay-load 


tonnage. 

And that is the time when Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Balloon Truck Tires s above all 
show their worth and “do their stuff.” 

They put the deep, sharp-edged blocks of 
that famous All-Weather Tread under the load 
and move it over any road, in any season, any 
going, with the sureness of powerful traction, 
powerful braking, and valuable freedom from 
tire troubles and delays. 

Upborne on that extra-resilient body of 
Goodyear Supertwist Cord the truck and its 
load travel at scheduled speed, any distance, 
protectively cushioned all the way. 

These two great factors—the Supertwist body 
and the All-W ‘eather tread — account for the 
plus reliability and the plus economy of Good- 
year All-Weather Tread Balloon Truck Tires. 

They are the real and demonstrable reasons 
why Goodyears are the leading truck tires — 
why more tons are carried on Goodyear Truck 
Tires than on any other kind. 

But you pay no plus for this premium tire 
performance and longer tire life. See your 
nearest Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station 
Dealer today for information about the right 
type and size for your particular hauling. 
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' guest artist every Wednesday night, over N. B.C. Red 
Li Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 
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Copyright 1982, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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The beast of burden and the motor truck. What a 
contrast in efficiency. What a striking illustration 
of how greater power, speed, stamina and dependa- 
bility are successfully meeting the needs of progress. 













Owners who measure battery quality by miles and months of 
satisfactory, trouble-free service, frequently speak of their 


Willard Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries as “the finest that 
money can buy”. It is true that in engineering, workmanship, 


quality of materials . .. and in actual efficiency . . . these famous 
batteries are better today than at any time in Willard history. 


Thread- Rubber Insulators are made of vulcanized hard rubber and cotton threads. 
Rubber for strength and long wear. Threads to give uniform porosity. These features mean 
uniformly efficient batteries and provide complete insulation. You can get them only 
in a Willard. All Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries are in genuine hard rubber containers, 


THREAD-RUBBER 
e BATTERIES 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. e Cleveland « Los Angeles « Toronto, Ont. 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR Aircraft - Automobiles + Bus and Truck + Motorcycles - Emergency Lighting 


Lighting Plants - Marine Equipment + Motor and Pleasure Boats - Radio +» Sound Pictures + Telephone and Com- 
munications + Taxicabs + Oil Circuit Breakers + Diesel Engines + Ditching Machinery + All Industrial Purposes 


Thirty thousand friendly Willard dealers help you keep YOUR battery fit. Use them. 


QUICK STARTS AND MANY OF THEM 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





halted. Then they began to move again. 
Thomas Bat’a would have wanted no in- 
terruption for his sake. 

Mrs. Bat’a heard the news from Mr. 
Bat’a’s stepbrother, Jan Bat’a. Said Jan, 
“There has been a terrible accident to 
Thomas’ plane.” Before he could break 
the news further Mrs. Bat’a collapsed in 
a dead faint. Swiftly the Bat’a secretariat 
moved to drape every factory window & 
door in black. But hardly was the drap- 
ing finished, hardly were black flags 
hoisted to half-mast all over Zlin than the 
psychological error was realized. Down 
came the drapes and flags—‘things which 
our First Working Partner would not have 
wished.” 

One of the Bat’a working partners is 
the young son of Premier Frantisek 
Udrzal of Czechoslovakia who dropped 
his Government work at Prague, rushed 
170 miles to Zlin. When Premier Udrzal 
arrived the House of Bat’a was profoundly 
calm. Cash in bank totaled $2,500,000. 
Since the public held no Bat’a stock it 
could not crash. Quietly the Bat’a Board 
elected Jan Bat’a to be the new First 
Working Partner. 

Bat’a facts are that the company has 
been selling this year for $1.50 shoes 
which it sold ten years ago for $6.60. 
Of the 23,000 working partners in Zlin 
last February, about one-third have had 
to be discharged from partnership, leav- 
ing some 15,000 still employed in Zlin 
last week. But there are Bat’a branches 
in 27 foreign countries. The total of 
Bat’a working partners throughout the 
world still exceeds 25,000. In 1931 the 
Bat’a plants were turning out 150,000 
pairs of shoes daily (latest available fig- 
ures) compared to the 190,000 daily pro- 
duction of U. S. International Shoe Co. 
(world’s largest) in the same year. 

Direct and simple, the Bat’a saga is 
the story of a will-to-power. When he was 
18 Thomas Bat’a, the humble cobbler’s 
son, was managing his own shoe factory 
with 50 working partners. He drank milk, 
urged them to drink milk, ruled them for 
what he conceived to be their own good 
(and his) with a will of iron. Today Zlin 
boasts the largest per capita per day con- 
sumption of milk on earth. 

“Mr. Bat’a was devoid of sentiment 
except in one matter—that of the Bo- 
hemian Union Bank,” said Director 
Vavrecka last week. “It was the Olmiitz 
branch of that bank which 30 years ago 
extended him the loan that proved to be 
the turning point of his career. Till the 
day of his death Mr. Bat’a insisted that 
all the business of his huge concern should 
go through the little Olmiitz branch bank.” 

Enemies of Thomas Bat’a called him a 
Wartime profiteer. Certainly the marching 
feet of Kaiser Franz Josef’s men wore 
out millions of Bat’a shoes. After the feet 
ceased to march and the Austrian Empire 
collapsed Thomas Bat’a took his profits 
across the Atlantic, opened a shoe factory 
at Lynn, Mass. in 1922, learned all the 
tricks of Fordized technique. When the 
new Czechoslovakian Republic had been 
safely launched, Mr. Bat’a moved the 
machinery of his Lynn factory to Zlin in 
1924, 


Soon, despite mounting U. S. tariffs, he 
began and continued to offer Bat’a shoes 
in the U. S. at a price some 30% below 
U. S. cost of production. He pushed his 
cheap, Fordized shoes turned out by cheap 
Czechoslovak labor not only into the 
U. S. but into most of the countries of 
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THE LATE THOMAS Bat’a 
He did not travel in wheelbarrows. 


Europe and Asia. In Manhattan R. H. 
Macy & Co. sell Bat’a shoes, in Cleveland, 
The May Co. But in Chicago Marshall 
Field & Co. no longer handle Bat’a shoes, 
which are now sold there by 28 Bat’a 
stores. 

As a super-salesman Tycoon Bat’a had 
at his disposal a fleet of ten airplanes stra- 
tegically located. He used to boast to 
competitors, “The reason why you do not 
get ahead and I do is because you travel 
in wheelbarrows, while I travel in air- 
planes.” During most of the night before 
his death, Salesman Bat’a worked over the 
terms of a shoe contract he hoped to close 
in Switzerland. Rising at 5 a. m. he fumed 
at the fog & mist which made a take-off 
risky. Twice the pilot refused his mas- 
ter’s order to start. Finally at 6:30 a. m. 
Bat’a said, ‘““‘We must start!” 

What was there to fear? Bat’a, who 
had already flown more than 20,000 miles, 
was more than willing to take what seemed 
to him the smallest of chances. The 
plane’s engine roared. It thundered across 
the perfectly smooth Bat’a Airfield, be- 
gan to climb, disappeared into the mist. 

After Thomas Bat’a’s body had been 
embalmed the first thought of Jan Bat’a 
was to retrench. The Bat’a newspaper 
announced that the company had passed 
its dividend, that for the first time work- 
ing partners will fail to receive their 10% 
return on the stock they hold. Under the 
Bat’a profit sharing system, half of each 
worker’s profits has been automatically 
invested for him in Bat’a stock, thus mak- 
ing him a working partner. 

Among wild rumors in Zlin last week 
was one that “the Bat’a warehouses are 
piled from cellar to roof with 25,000,000 


pairs of unsaleable shoes.” Contrary to 


his usual custom Tycoon Bat’a was not 
in the luxurious cabin of his plane when 
it took off but perched up beside the pilot. 
A story flew through Prague that the pilot, 
when found dead, had a bullet through his 
head. Even if this were true no coroner 
of Zlin could be expected to confirm a 
fact so damaging to the House of Bat’a. 
The bullet story was officially and vehe- 
mently denied. 

One of the Bat’a Board members said, 
“Some time ago our First Working Part- 
ner remarked to me, ‘If I should die I 
expect you to stand by the works for 
one year. Then, if you are unable to 
continue without me, you are free to do 
what you like.’ ” 

To the Bat’a funeral last week flew 
Boston Merchant Edward A. Filene, no 
vender of Bat’a shoes. Mr. Filene was 
at Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad), Czechoslo- 
vakia when he heard the news. 

Punctually at noon all Bat’a factory 
sirens began howling an eerie lament. 
Work ceased for the day. Again at 3 p. m. 
the sirens howled. In the factory yard a 
joint funeral service began for Thomas 
Bat’a and Pilot Heinrich Brouceck. Sixty 
thousand mourners, many of them peas- 
ants with black kerchiefs, marched past 
the catafalque hour after hour. In a 
husky voice that several times broke, Jan 
Bat’a read aloud Thomas Bat’a’s will. It 
ignores his son Tommy as such, leaves all 
to the House of Bat’a as a family trust. 

Raising his hand high at last Jan Bat’a 
took a solemn vow “in the presence of 
our dead chief to uphold his ideals: serv- 
ice to customers through cheap shoe pro- 
duction and service to fellow workers 
through high wages!’’* 

Humbly upon his father’s bier was laid 
a bunch of white roses from his son with 
the inscription: “I promise, Tommy.” 

Finally the two bodies were buried near 
each other in a woodland cemetery. Roar- 
ing Bat’a planes dived and zoomed, 
strewed the graves with Zlin’s summer 
flowers. 


Felix del Cristo 

While sub-machine-gunners of the Chi- 
cago gangster type assassinated the chief 
of Cuba’s Secret Police and two aides who 
were riding in his car (Time, July 18) 
Motorcycle Policeman Felix del Cristo 
(“Felix of the Christ”) hid behind a 
monumental beacon, neither chased the 
gangster car nor took its number. 

For such un-policemanly behavior Felix 
del Cristo was dishonorably discharged 
last week, clapped into Atares Fortress. 
Four days later Major Crespo, Command- 
ant of the Fortress, tersely announced the 
death of Felix del Cristo, said he had hung 
himself in his cell, using a sheet. 

*Whether Thomas Bat’a ruthlessly exploited 
his working partners or made them comfortable 
& happy is the subject of bitterly controversial 
labor literature in Europe. In normal times the 
wage of expert Lynn shoemakers averaged $30 
gold per week, expert Zlin shoemakers $13.50 
gold. But the House of Bat’a claimed to pro- 
vide married working partners with houses hav- 
ing bath and electric light for 45¢ per week, 
served restaurant meals at 8¢ each, “four meals 
a day” for 25°. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Burly Molla Bjurstedt Mallory, eight- 
time U. S. woman’s tennis champion, re- 
vealed that she and her husband, Broker 


Franklin I. Mallory, are now “poor,” that 
she will soon open a sports shop for 
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International 
Motta ByursTeDT MALLORY 
“Well, they fired me.” 


women iri Manhattan. For six weeks late- 
ly Mrs. Mallory had a job as saleswoman 
in Saks Fifth Avenue, swank department 
store. “Well, they fired me. I guess I 
wasn’t so much a drawing card as they 
hoped I’d be... you're soon forgot- 
RS os ’ 

Circusman John Ringling had to admit 
newsmen to his suite at Coney Island’s 
Half Moon Hotel, hard by the area which 
was destroyed by fire last week, before 
they were convinced that he had not had 
his legs amputated. Angrily he explained 
that an infected blister on his right instep 
had been treated, that was all. Now he 
and his wife had come for a fortnight’s 
rest as guests of his good friend Samuel 
W. Gumpertz, president of Coney Island’s 
Board of Trade. As for the amputation 
story, which had already gotten into print: 
“Tt’s terrible. . . . I have many friends 
all over the country and they naturally 


will be shocked.” 
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Plump, baldish Ralph Leo Richards, 
half-brother of chubby Vincent Richards, 
tennis professional, escaped with three 
cellmates from Eastview Penitentiary, 
N. Y. where he was serving a one-year 
term for assaulting a policeman. 
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With his wife and comely daughter, Dr. 
Hugo Eckener, famed airship master, was 
jaunting through Germany in his shiny 
new Maybach-Zeppelin touring car, long, 
low, slate-blue with dark blue upholstery, 
glittering nickel. Gawpers along the way 
noted that he drove clumsily. Near Kemp- 
ten he tried to pass another car, smacked 


into a tree, knocked it down, wrecked his 
car. Dr. Eckener & family were thrown 
clear, not badly hurt. 
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It became known that Mrs. John Hay 
(“Liz” Altemus) Whitney, socialite and 
horsewoman whose country estate is in 
Loudoun County, Va., had leased a cinema 
theatre in nearby Middleburg; had re- 
modelled, air-conditioned it, installed 
sound equipment, upped admissions to 30¢ 
for adults, 15¢ for children. 

Motormaker Howard Earle Coffin suf- 
fered cuts & bruises when his automobile 
tumbled from a narrow bridge into a gully 
near Savannah. 











“Siam will be the first country of the 
Orient to recover from the world-wide De- 
pression,” prophesied U. S. Minister to 
Siam Dr. David E, Kaufman last week 
in Towanda, Pa. 
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Said a Manhattan newsman, Yale class- 
mate of Robert Maynard Hutchins, 33, 
president of the University of Chicago: 
“Well, Bob, you're famous and here I am 
interviewing you.” Replied President 
Hutchins: “Nerts to you, Jack.” 


o 








Into a Brooklyn police court was haled 
Tess Gardell, 300-lb. Italian soprano who 
performs as Aunt Jemima in radio and 
musical comedy. She was charged with 
assaulting (jaw, glasses) one Abraham 
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Tess GARDELL 


She (300 lb.) assaulted a 130-pounder. 


Zimmer (130 lb.) whose automobile had 
collided with hers. 

Ill lay: Showman Florenz Ziegfeld, 
63, in Los Angeles whither he had been 
taken from a New Mexico sanatorium 
with pleurisy of both lungs; Adolph S. 
Ochs, 74, publisher of the New York 
Times, in Manhattan, following removal 
of a kidney; Dr. Johann Schober, 57, 
onetime chancellor of Austria, in Vienna, 
of a critical heart attack; Mayor Anton 
J. Cermak, 59, of Chicago, reputedly from 
convention fatigue and overeating (pickled 
pigs’ feet). 





SCIENCE 


Light on Lightning 

In Lincoln, Neb. Professor John (¢. 
Jensen of Nebraska Wesleyan University 
ponders lightning. Currently he has shed 
light thereon in the Physical Review. 

Scientists do not understand thunder 
and they still argue about lightning 
George Clarke Simpson’s “breaking drop” 
theory has been most widely accepted, 
Experiments have shown that when fall- 
ing water drops are made to break ona 
rising column of air, the drops take ona 
positive charge of electricity, the air and 
lighter spray a negative charge. Drops 
large enough to fall against a rising air 
current are likely to break up and take a 
positive charge. Reduced in size they are 
blown upward again, rising less rapidly | 
than the negative air and spray. Their 
charge makes them coalesce again until 
they are large and heavy enough to hover 
for an instant, then begin to drop again. 
As the process continues, the raindrops 
become heavily loaded with positive elec- 
tricity, while the rising air carries nega- 
tive electricity to the top of the cloud. A 
lightning flash results. 

The flash seems instantaneous, without 
beginning or end. But it must begin at 
one point, go to another, because the 
resistance of the air to the electric stress 
must break at one point. Dr. Simpson has 
shown that it always goes from a posi- 
tively charged body to one negatively 
charged. The Earth’s surface is nega- 
tively charged, the atmosphere positively 
Whenever a lacy branching showed in | 
photographs of the flash, Dr. Simpson has 
taken the direction the branches pointed 
as indicating the negative pole. But his 
theory has been that the top of the cloud 
is negative, the bottom positive. 

On the other hand, Dr. Charles Thom: | 
son Rees Wilson (1927 Nobel Prizewinner 
with Arthur Holly Compton) has claimed 
that the top of the cloud is positive, the 
bottom negative, and Nebraska Wesleyan’s 
Jensen last month backed him up in the 
Physical Review. Sitting at night in the 
window of a high campus building long- 








jawed, slow-spoken Professor Jensen has | 


been taking photographs of lightning 
flashes for seven years using a large-size 
news camera with an extra large lens. 
For the past two years, with his son’s 
help, he has also been using an insulated 
metal deck connected with a galvanom- 
eter and the ground to measure the nature 
of the Earth charge after a lightning flash. 
Jensen’s findings have jolted Simpson's 
theory. He has showed that the lacy 
branching sometimes points away from the 
negative point. Offering no new theory, 
Jensen suggests that Simpson’s theories 
must be revised. Lightning remains mys- 
terious. 

Lincoln, Neb. where Professor Jensen 
ponders the lightning, is a fair place for 
it. Better is Tampa, Fla. which holds the 
U. S. record with 94 thunderstorms a year. 
Best is Baliburg in Cameroon, Africa with 
200 a year. San Jose, Calif. has the U. S. 
minimum with one a year. Most lightning 
goes from cloud to cloud. What goes from 
cloud to ground kills about 50 people per 
year in the U. S. 
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Good Red Rays 


Every navigator loves his sextant. He 
bought it when he was still at school, 
paid perhaps $100 for it. When he is 
signed on a new ship, it is assumed he will 
bring his own sextant; it is bad nautical 
manners to borrow another man’s. It may 
be more or less ornate but it is much the 
same as the sextant that John Hadley in- 
vented in 1731.* Every noon at sea he 
goes up on the bridge and measures the 
angle the sun and the horizon make in 
the instrument, which gives him by 
logarithmic formula his position. When 
the sun is overcast, his sextant is useless. 
Last week in Manhattan navigators were 
impressed by the first major improvement 
since 1731 in the sextant, demonstrated 
for the first time in the U. S. 

It was the thermo-electric sextant, using 
infra-red rays, invented by Paul Humphrey 
Macneil. The infra-red rays are in the 
long-wave end of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. They are really heat waves, 
capable of penetrating clouds. The Mac- 
neil Sextant has a curved reflector that 
collects and potently focuses infra-red 
rays on a thermo-couple, two pieces of 
metal which when heated even one- 
millionth of 1° give off a tiny flow of 
electricity. This flow is enormously ampli- 
fied, measured by a galvanometer. When 
the curved reflector is pointed directly at 
the sun, the flow of electricity is greatest 
and the navigator can “shoot” the in- 
visible sun. 

So impressionable is the instrument that 
it records even the heat-waves of another 
ship, a smokestack, an airplane, many 
miles away; the heat of a man’s face a 
mile away. It not only registers heat 
waves, but differences of temperature in 
itself. At night, or in a fog, the electric 
eye sweeps the horizon. When it en- 
counters an iceberg it loses heat. This 
loss of heat is recorded, the position of 
the iceberg determined. Now Macneil is 
trying to make it record even the infra- 
red rays from the stars, to chart a ship’s 
position at night. 

Inventor Macneil began his pursuit of 
infra-red rays as an undergraduate at the 
University of Michigan. During the War 
he considered how to apply his researches 
to a nautical instrument, fixed on the 
sextant. Because no U. S. workmen could 
make the delicate apparatus required, he 
went to Holland. In February 1931 he 
guided the Mauretania across the Atlantic 
with his thermo-electric sextant, which 
was later adopted by the British Ad- 
miralty. Last week he announced he was 
ready to begin commercial production. A 
ship will need but one thermo-electric sex- 
tant which will cost about $2,>00 instead 
of $200, 


Inventor Macneil was not the only one 
playing last week with infra-red rays. At 
Schenectady, General Electric Co. in- 
stalled In its main office an infra-red drink- 
ing fountain. When a drinker lowers his 
head over the fountain he intercepts the 
rays and a stream of water is turned on. 
Drinkers were at first too awed to drink. 





*Hadley’s device for measuring angular dis- 
tances was really an octant, employing a gradu- 
ated arc of one-eighth of a circle. Capt. Campbell 
enlarged it to one-sixth in 1757 to use it for 
havigation purposes. 
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Down Underers 

U. S. cricket enthusiasts last week got 
their first chance to see in action a 23- 
year-old Australian with a wide grin and 
protruding ears who is indisputably the 
greatest cricket batsman in the world. He, 
George Donald Bradman, with the other 











International 


BATSMAN BRADMAN 
After a century, a duck egg. 


members of an Australian team that has 
been touring Canada, arrived in Man- 
hattan to play three matches against teams 
of West Indians and one on the grounds 
of the Staten Island Cricket Club. 
Fatigued by the Canadian tour, in which 
his team won 14 out of 17 matches, and 
bothered by the sun, Batsman Bradman 
was not at his best in the first match. He 
hit out recklessly, got only four boundary 
hits for four runs each, three hits for 
two, and seven singles. He gave three 
“chances” (fly balls) before he was caught 
out for 45. The West Indian players 
batted first and put together a creditable 
152 but they had no bowlers to match left- 
handed Leslie O’Brien Fleetwood-Smith of 
Australia. The Australians promptly ran 
up 153 for four wickets. They had five 
wickets to spare when the stumps were 
drawn after their 300th run. In the sec- 
ond match against another team of Man- 
hattan West Indians, Batsman Bradman 
contrived to compile a “century” (100 
runs & better). His 117 helped the Aus- 
tralians put together 276 for seven wick- 
ets. In the third match, Batsman Brad- 
man had a disheartening experience. He 
took a tremendous swing at the second 
ball offered him by Bowler Clarke, snicked 
it slightly, was caught out for a “duck 
egg” (score of o) for the first time since 
his arrival in North America. 

Eight of the Australians who played in 
Manhattan last week were on the team 
that won the “Ashes’—symbol of world’s 
championship—from England. in_ 1930. 
Captain was Victor Y. Richardson, a first- 
class bat and Australia’s greatest fielder. 
The team had a fine wicket-keep in Harry 
Carter, 54, oldest man on the team. Bowler 


Fleetwood-Smith dismissed the South 
Africans twice this season in Australia 
and will be a valuable googlie* bowler for 
the test matches next year. 

But the main reason Australia will be 
favored in next year’s matches will be, 
not Googlie-Bowler Fleetwood-Smith, but 
Batsman Bradman. Born at Cootanundra, 
New South Wales, he played no cricket 
until he was 16. He performed in the 
first test he ever saw, at Leeds two years 
ago, and astonished British cricketers by 
getting 131 runs in the second innings of 
the first match. He got 254 in the second 
match. His 334 in the third was a world’s 
record for test play and when he helped 
Australia win the deciding match with an 
individual score of 232, he received tele- 
graphed congratulations from Buckingham 
Palace. He holds the world’s record for 
individual scoring in high-class cricket— 
452, not out, for New South Wales in 
1929. In this summer's tour of Canada he 
averaged 123 for 16 innings. A chipper, 
slender youth, 5 ft. 65 in. and 145 Ib., 
Batsman Bradman at 23 is considered a 
better bat than Dr. W. G. Grace who, in 
his prime from 1868 to 1876, most experts 
consider to have been the greatest British 
cricketer in history. Possessed of the 
peculiar intuition necessary for anticipat- 
ing the devices of opposing bowlers, Bats- 
man Bradman is assisted by extraordina- 
rily good eyesight, abnormally strong 
wrists and an unrivalled repertoire of 
strokes. He carries 13 willow bats, drinks 
ale instead of tea in the 4-o’clock inter- 
missions at cricket games. When asked 
how he explains his prowess on the field, 
he replies, “It’s easy.” After these matches 
in Manhattan Batsman Bradman & team- 
mates prepared to continue their tour in 
Detroit, Chicago, Vancouver, and Holly- 
wood, where they will engage a team of 
British actors. 


Olympic Trials 

At Jones Beach. A tow-headed girl 
with a little boy’s face and the torso of a 
minnow, 15-year-old Katherine Rawls of 
Miami Beach, Fla., surprised everyone a 
year ago by winning the national breast 
stroke championship at 220 yd. Last week 
in the Olympic Swimming Trials for 
Women at Jones Beach State Park, L. L, 
she surprised everyone again. Sure that 
she could qualify for the team with third 
place or better, her coach told her to take 
it easy in the 200-metre swim, save her 
strength for the diving that came later 
the same afternoon. Minnow Rawls 
obeyed too well. Blonde, bow-legged 
Margaret Hoffman of Scranton, Pa., who 
had trained over longer distances and 
dieted to take off 8 lb. before the trials, 
won with a U. S. record of 3:12.6. When 
Minnow Rawls wriggled out of the water, 
someone congratulated her for taking 
third. Said she: “Oh, no, I’m sure I’m 
fourth.” Judges concluded she was right. 

Minnow Rawls had one more surprise 
left. She clambered onto the 1o-ft. spring- 
board, began manipulating her tiny sun- 
burnt person toward the water as though 
she were impersonating the knife in a 





*Slow-bowled the ball breaks viciously on the 
bounce (like a cut tennis ball), vexes batsmen. 
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game of mumblety-peg. A brilliant half- 
gaynor helped her get the points she 
needed to win the event, 78.64 to 77.75, 
from goldilocked Georgia Coleman, U. S. 
diving champion since 1929. 

Broad-shouldered Helene Madison of 
Seattle, whose big feet make fine paddles, 
won the 1oo-metre free style race as 
everyone knew she would. Next day she 
took seven seconds from the world’s 
record for 400 metres—5 :32.4. 

Eleanor Holm, whose swimming has not 
yet marred her pretty freshness with big 
muscles and fat, breaks a_ backstroke 
record almost every time she goes for 
a swim. This time it was the world’s 
record for 100 metres, which she swam 
1:18.2. A crowd of 55,000 wanted to see 
what would happen between Minnow 
Rawls and Georgia Coleman in the plat- 
form dive. Again Minnow Rawls surprised 
everyone: she withdrew. Georgia Cole- 
man’s running swan dive looked too short 
and the title went to Dorothy Poynton 
of Los Angeles, who wore a white bathing 
suit, a red-&-white bandanna around her 
head. 


At Cincinnati, Duke Poao Kahana- 
moku of Hawaii, who has been on every 
U. S. Olympic swimming team since 1912, 
arrived by airplane for the final trials. Two 
men qualified in each of the 1oo-metre free 
style heats. In his heat Kahanamoku fin- 
ished third, pulled himself wearily out of 
the pool, shook the water out of ears, 
looked gloomily at his muscular legs as if 
dissatisfied with the black sunburn which 
he has spent 42 pleasant years acquiring. 
Said he about his legs: ‘““They were O. K. 
for 75 metres—after that it was just too 
bad.” Not greatly surprised at his failure, 
the Duke enjoyed himself at Cincinnati, 
as he usually does, by clowning about in 
the water, spurting mouthfuls of it at the 
sides of the pool. When two other Ha- 
waiians, the Kalili brothers, Manuella and 
Maiola, won their heats, he said: ‘That 
tickles me.” 

Next day Maiola Kalili finished third in 
the final heat, behind Ray Thompson of 
Annapolis and Al Schwartz of the Illinois 
Athletic Club, who won. Clarence (‘‘Bus- 
ter’) Crabbe won the 1,500-metre free 
style race; but spies from the Japanese 
Olympic team, who sat peering at the meet 
and scribbling in note books, wrote a long 
description about a freckled 14-year-old 
Floridian, Ralph Flanagan, who finished a 
close second. Crabbe won the 400-metre 
free style two days later, in better time 
than the Olympic record. 

Toward the end of the meet, officials 
began to wonder what had become of 
George Kojac, Olympic backstroke cham- 
pion in 1928. When he failed to appear, 
Olympic Coach Robert J. H. Kiphuth an- 
nounced angrily: “Kojac is in_ hiding 
somewhere. He will be given no special 
consideration. . . . He is out.” Presently 
George Kojac allowed his whereabouts to 
be known. He was working as counselor in 
a New York boys’ camp, lacked funds to 
compete in this year’s Olympics. The race 
he might have won, the roo-metre back 
stroke, went to 16-year-old Danny Zehr of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


At Palo Alto. When he beat Stan- 


ford’s Ben Eastman in a quarter-mile race 
three weeks ago, stocky little William Ar- 
thur Carr of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania failed to oblige Californians by 


sharing their amazement. “I know I can 
run 47 sec. again,” said he, “but I don’t 
know what Eastman will do the next 
time.” In the final track & field trials at 
Palo Alto, Calif. last week, Carr had his 
chance to find out what Eastman would do 
at 400 metres. Carr won a fast heat. 
Eastman won a slow one. In the final, 
Carr ran from an outside position. He 
slipped in behind Eastman at the turn, 
sprinted down the straightaway, won by 
six clear feet. 

In an amazing season of records and 
reversals, Eastman is not the only U. S. 
runner this year who has set world’s rec- 
ords and then been beaten. Gene Venzke, 
tall, sombre Pottstown, Pa. high-school 
boy, was unanimously conceded a place 
on the U. S. Olympic Team when he broke 
the world’s record for a mile last winter. 
It looked as though Venzke would surely 
be what U. S. Olympic teams have lacked 
since 1912—a runner good enough to win 
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Wide World 
Maptson, Rawts & HorrmMan 


Smallest minnow was biggest surprise. 


at 1,500 metres—until he went to Palo 
Alto last week. 


the final. He let Henry Brocksmith of In- 
diana hold the lead till the back stretch of 
the last lap before he sprinted to pass him. 
What happened then made it the most 
amazing race of the meet. When Venzke 
took the lead, Norwood Penrose Hallo- 
well, a Harvard miler who was beaten in 
the intercollegiate meet, sprinted to over- 
take him. Venzke matched Hallowell’s 
pace for 20 strides, then dropped. Two 
more collegians, Frank Crowley of Man- 
hattan College and Glenn Cunningham of 
Kansas, closed in and passed Venzke in 
the last 60 yd. Venzke slowed down to a 
slow jog, finished fourth—too far back to 
make the Olympic team for which he had 
been training three years. 

Overshadowed by the defeat of East- 
man and Venzke was the defeat of Frank 
Wykoff, hailed a year ago as the first 
runner in history to cover too yd. in 9.4 
seconds. In the roo-metre final last week, 
Wykoff was running against Ralph Met- 
calfe, George Simpson, James Johnson 
and Eddie Tolan. At the finish Metcalfe 
was two steps in front of the field. The 


other four were almost abreast behin( 
him. When the judges had compare 
notes they gave Tolan second, Simpso | 
third, Wykoff fourth. 

When U. S. track athletes failed to jus. 
tify expectations at the 1928 Olympics 
they were accused of using up their 
strength in the trials. What made it look 
as if the U. S. team might have done the 
same thing last week were five world’ 
records: 14 ft. 43 in. in the pole vault by 
William Graber of Southern California: 
9:14.5 in the 3,000-metre steeplechase by 
Joe McCluskey of Fordham; 14.4 for the 
110-metre hurdles by Jack Keller of Ohio 
State; 52 ft. 8 in. for the shot-put by Leo 
J. Sexton of New York Athletic Club; 
165.54 in the discus throw by John F 
Anderson of New York Athletic Club. 

At Evanston, 200 girl track athletes 
competed for 18 places on the U. S. team 
Mildred (“Babe”) Didrikson, 19-year-old 
insurance clerk of Dallas, Tex., won three 
of them: 80-metre hurdles (her favorite), 
running high-jump, shot-put. To keep 
busy, she competed for and won two 
A. A. U. championships not listed on the 
Olympic schedule—baseball-throwing and 
broad-jumping. 

In Manhattan, a knotty little German 
gymnast, Alfred A. Jochim, failed, princi- 
pally through his performance on the par- 
allel bars, to regain the A. A. U. cham- 
pionship which he held for six years be- 
fore losing it to his teammate from Union 
City, N. J., Frank Haubold, in 1931. Haw- 
bold, Jochim and seven others qualified 
for the U. S. Olympic Team. 
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Who Won 

@ Morton L. Schwartz’s Gusto, three- 
year-old grandson of Man o’ War, with 
Jockey Silvio Coucci up: the Arlington 
Classic, year’s richest ($88,100) U. S$. 
three-year-old race; by three lengths 
with Stepenfetchit second, field horses 
third and fourth, Top Flight, the favorite, 
fifth, Faireno eighth; in Chicago. 

@ The German Davis Cup team (Daniel 
Prenn, Gottfried von Cramm, G. Jaen- 
ecke): the European zone final, for the 
right to play the U. S.; 5 matches to 0, 
against Italy; at Milan. 

@ Company Sergeant Major C. F. H 
Bayly, 58, English marksman of the 4th 
Volunteer Battalion of the West Kent 
Regiment: the famed King’s Prize 
($1,250), a gold medal and a gold badge 
in the National Rifle Association’s meeting 
at Bisley Camp, England; with 289 out 
of a possible 300, second highest score on 
record. Desmond Burke of Canada, King’s 
Prizewinner in 1924, won the Challenge 
Trophy, $50, and the Rifle Association's 
Grand Cross for an aggregate of 580 out 
of 615. 

@ Big, black-haired Olin Dutra of Brent- 
wood, Calif.: the Metropolitan Open at 
Lido Country Club (Long Beach, L. L); 


with two great finishing rounds of 68, 65 | 


for a total of 282. 

@ David N. Jones, No. 1 on last spring's 
Columbia University tennis team: the 
Longwood Cricket Club Invitation tourna- 
ment; beating Jack Tidball of Los Angeles. 
6-3, 6-4, 6-1 in the final; at Brookline, 
Mass. 

@ Kaye Don: a world’s record for speed- 
boats, 119.81 m. p. h.; in Miss England 
IIT; at Loch Lomond, Scotland. 
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Most of the 5000 people who died last year 





could have been saved if they had been 


warned in time of their impending 


from one particular form of cancer 


danger —and had acted without delay 


AST year in the United States 
alone there were more than 5,000 
deaths caused by rectal cancer. Had 
these cancers been discovered in their 
early stages, a large majority could 
have been operated upon successfully. 
Almost all of them could have been 
found by competent physicians mak- 
ing thorough physical examinations. 


Either false modesty on the part of a 
patient who should be utterly frank 
and truthful with his physician, or 
disinclination on the part of a doctor 
to urge his patient to have only the 
most complete and searching exam- 
ination possible —one or the other 
—may cause suffering and tragedy. 


There are thousands of cases of 
unsuspected rectal cancer. In the 
beginning, they are usually painless. 
The first slight symptoms are often 
disregarded. They may be so similar 
to those of other ailments that only 
by a conscientious local examination 
can any doctor determine whether or 
not a cancer is present. 


Irregular or abnormal conditions *» 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 








~ 


should be reported to and investi- 


gated by your doctor without delay. 
The discovery of rectal cancer in its 
early stages should not cause undue 


alarm. In most cases such a cancer 
can be removed with entire success. 


The United States Army and Navy 
Medical Divisions, leading news 
papers, magazines, the foremost doc- 
tors and health officials all over the 
country urge complete, periodic physi- 
cal check-ups. It would be impossible 
to estimate correctly the amount of 
% suffering such examinations prevent 
and the years of life they add. 


A partial examination is valuable as 
far as it goes. But it is, after all, a 
compromise not to be tolerated if you 
wish to guard yourself in every way 
possible from needless loss of health 
due to unremoved growths or uncor- 
rected impairments. 


Everybody should have a health 
examination at least once a year— 
and it should be complete. Get the 
protection which medical and 
surgical science can provide. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


There is a natural check on the plausi- 
bility of Unashamed (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). It is based on a sensational 
socialite murder case in Philadelphia 
(Time, Nov. 23). Edward Allen was 
acquitted because the jurors felt that a 
hole in Francis A. Donaldson III’s side 
and none in his elbow indicated that he 
had had his arm raised to strike, hence 
had been shot in self-defense, and not 
solely to avenge the honor of Rose Allen. 
Unashamed omits this angle, justifies the 
girl and her brother, gives the dead man 
a bad name but in general keeps the faith 
with Philadelphia. 

To show base motives on the part of 
the lover (Monroe Owsley), persimmon- 
mouthed Helen Twelvetrees is made (un- 
like Rose Allen) a_three-million-dollar 
heiress. Cad Owsley’s villainy is further 
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MiLyan & TWELVETREES 


. and that word is ‘No.’ ” 


pointed by his having changed his name. 
The girl’s father (Robert Warwick) and 
brother (Robert Young) see through his 
disingenuousness. Helen does not. To 
force a marriage, Owsley takes her to a 
hotel overnight, confronts the father next 
morning. Wild-eyed from an_ all-night 
search, the brother is knocked down by 
the suitor, gets a gun and shoots. 

At this point the audience gasps in total 
surprise, morally convicting the brother 
of first-degree murder. The picture, how- 
ever, proceeds to show the audience its 
error, in the courtroom. A novelty is 
Prosecutor John Miljan’s jeering speech: 
“There is no such law as the unwritten 
law. . . . Our legislators do not say: ‘This 
is the law but we will not annoy the 
governor by writing it down.’...A 
woman’s honor is her own and the shortest 
word in the English language will protect 
any woman’s honor, and that word is ‘No’.” 

The electric chair is warming for its 
prey when the girl turns and saves her 
brother by pretending on the witness-stand 
to be an abandoned hussy, devoid of feel- 
ing of any kind. This draws the jury’s 


hate to herself, the brother is acquitted, 
as was youthful Edward Allen in Phila- 
delphia. 





Strange Interlude (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Eugene O’Neill’s cinematized 
nine-act play of soul-sucking Nina Leeds 
drew a record crowd at its Hollywood 
opening. Translated and truncated to 
cinema form, it re-told capably the story 
of the woman who needed three men to 
satisfy her comprehensive fixation on her 
father. The play’s famed soliloquies in- 
dicating the thoughts of the characters are 
retained. As in the play they are of three 
kinds: 1) to show the secret mind of the 
speaker; 2) to comment on the dialog; 
3) to tell the audience what has happened 
offstage. As in the play the first kind 
gives a gathering dramatic effect, the other 
two are nuisances. These are recorded on 
the sound track by a double exposure proc- 
ess, the characters meanwhile standing im- 
mobile and expressionless facing each 
other. This gives a recurrent trance effect 
as though an offstage ventriloquist were 
at work. Selfconscious, Director Robert 
Z. Leonard hurried the soliloquies, giving 
them a furtive quality. The Hollywood 
audience giggled. 

Norma Shearer without her characteris- 
tic nervous titter is beautiful and reason- 
ably capable as Nina Leeds, particularly 
toward the end of the picture as the 
woman of 40. Clark Gable, perceptibly 
fatter, is Ned Darrell, the lover. Alexan- 
der Kirkland is Sam Evans, the husband. 
Ralph Morgan has kept his stage part of 
“dear old Charlie” Marsden, the epicene 
friend. May Robson as Sam’s mother 
booms compellingly. The modernistic set 
of Nina’s Park Avenue home is excellent. 
Noteworthy are frequent transparency 
shots which require a previously photo- 
graphed background to be fitted to the 
foreground by the use mainly of a plate- 
glass screen blasted with flour. 

The Hollywood Herald called Strange 
Interlude “empiric.” Critics thought this 
widely advertised trick play, though un- 
dramatic, might interest cinema audiences 
in a narrative type of cinema, set ~ new 
and profitable fashion. 

Hollywood Speaks (Columbia), an- 
other exercise in self scrutiny by the film 
industry, begins like What Price Holly- 
wood with an opening at Grauman’s Chi- 
nese Theatre and ends with suicide and 
scandal. Pat O’Brien is a critic who needs 
an aspirin and clutches at the bottle in 
the hand of an extra girl (Genevieve 
Tobin). The bottle holds poison. He 
builds a new life for her, makes her a star 
while she blandishes a famed director. The 
director’s wife commits suicide, blaming 
Genevieve Tobin in a note which a black- 
mailer finds. In retrieving the note Pat 
O’Brien is obliged to kill the blackmailer. 
At the trial, Genevieve Tobin sacrifices 
fame to save her man. 


The Purchase Price (Warner) is a 
simple tale of struggle and blind love in 
North Dakota. George Brent is a bovine 
farmer who needs a cook and wife. Bar- 








bara Stanwyck, Manhattan nightclub girl, 
wants to get-away-from-it-all. She answers 
his advertisement. The picture hews close 
to the line of probability. The farmer’s 
life is dirty, uncomfortable, exacting. His 
house is a bare sty. His manners are bad. 
Repelled at first, Barbara Stanwyck grows 
to love George Brent as his woes ac- 
cumulate. A onetime suitor appears, lends 
Barbara money to pay mortgage interest, 
is knocked out by Brent, who is then in 
a position to plant his prizewinning wheat. 
After the paralyzed winter, the long sum- 
mer of sweat goes by. The wheat has been 
harvested when the local villain sets fire to 
the shocks. In putting out the fire, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck swoons. In carrying her 
back to the house, George Brent feels a 
rush of emotion, they are ready to settle 
down. 

Rare until recently has been the cinema 
heroine who preferred the stupid poor man 
to the bright city fellow. The viewpoint of 
The Purchase Price is simple and mascu- 
line. It advertises the virtue of hard work 











Brent & STANWYCK 
Warner Bros. pit him against Gable. 


and loyalty. Good shot: the couple sow- 
ing wheat on the prairie. 

Cinemagoers have watched Warner 
Brothers’ hurried development of George 
Brent into a star to compete with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Clark Gable, who last 
week took a whopping salary cut (35%). 
Brent and Gable once acted together in 
Manhattan with Alice Brady in Love, 
Honor & Betray, were sometimes mis- 
taken for each other. They are both tall, 
dark, wide-eyed, slow-moving. Both dress 
well, move their mouths a good deal when 
they talk, but they look not much alike. 
Brent, 28, an Irish newsman’s son, was 
born and educated in Dublin. He joined 
the famed Abbey Theatre Company in 
Dublin, later went to Denver with a stock 
company, then to Manhattan, then to 
Hollywood. His favorite réle was his part 
opposite Ruth Chatterton in The Rich Are 
Always With Us. His engagement to 
marry Ruth Chatterton, not yet divorced 
from Ralph Forbes, was announced last 
fortnight (Time, July 18). His favorite 
actress is Greta Garbo. 
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Bargains in public works 


that provide employment without increasing. taxes 


Water works improvements are on 
the bargain counter. Materials and labor 
costs are abnormally low. For every dollar 
spent on water works construction to create 
employment, your city can now get nearly 
an extra dollar’s worth of permanent, in- 
come-producing improvements. 

Water works improvements pay their way 
—they do not increase taxes. These easily 
ascertainable facts have not been generally 
understood by taxpayers and bankers. Con- 
sequently over half-a-billion dollars’ worth 
of necessary water works construction is now 
being held up. Yet practically every city, 
town and village needs water works im- 
provements and will have to provide relief 
for unemployed this fall and winter. 

Direct unemployment relief is an expense 
which must add to taxes. Providing employ- 
ment by water works construction does not 
represent expense, does not increase taxes. 
it represents permanent improvements toa 
self-supporting municipal service. 

An army of men can be put to work over- 
night by starting water works construction 
long deferred and for which plans are ready. 
Urge your city officials to adopt this thrifty 
common-sense program. 

Laying cast iron mains further assures 
civic thrift for they last longest. Cast iron 
pipe’s useful life is over a century. The 
reason for the long life of cast iron pipe is 
its effective resistance to rust. Cast iron is 
the one ferrous metal for water and gas 
mains, and for sewer construction, that will 
not disintegrate from rust. This character- 
istic makes cast iron pipe the most practi- 
cable for underground mains since rust will 
not destroy it. 

For further information, write to The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


fcasy Qinox 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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“Just Babies” 


To the building on Manhattan’s Broad- 
way where are published Liberty, Physical 
Culture, True Story, True Romance, True 
Experiences, Dream World, Ghost Stories, 
et al., lately went Mrs. Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt Roosevelt, wife of Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. She was 
closeted for a lengthy conference with 
Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of the mag- 
azines. On subsequent visits she was ac- 
companied by her daughter, Mrs. Curtis 
B. Dall. 

Last week the reason for the visits was 
made known. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
Roosevelt is to be a Macfadden editrix; 
her daughter, an assistant. They will not 
edit Dream World or True Experiences or 
Ghost Stories or Liberty (to which Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt contributes a weekly ar- 
ticle). But a new magazine is scheduled 
to appear in September, entitled Babies: 
Just Babies. 

Babies: Just Babies will be of the ap- 
proximate size and format of Physical Cul- 
ture or Hearst’s Cosmopolitan. Its pur- 
pose will be to aid young parents, to be 
helpful and entertaining “in a decidedly 
high class way.” Its contents will include 
articles on care and feeding of children 
under five years, fiction concerning par- 
ents & babies, features for very young 
readers, many illustrations of babes. 

According to the publishers Mrs. Roose- 
velt will read and select all manuscripts, 
has already written the editorial for the 
first issue. She will have an office in the 
Macfadden Building but is not expected to 
be there regularly. Most of her editorial 
work will be done from the Executive 
Mansion at Albany or—if her husband 
should be elected President—from the 
White House. 


Assistant Editrix Dall is already spend- 
ing part of every day in her Macfadden 
office. She functions as a “contact man” 
between the magazine and Editrix Roose- 
velt. While the new job is Mrs. Dall’s edi- 
torial début, Mrs. Roosevelt has had both 
editorial and writing experience. For four 
years she edited the Women’s Democratic 
News. She has written articles on child 
welfare for most women’s magazines. (She 
has five children, long experience as a 
teacher.) Her literary style is swift, sim- 
ple, containing few commas. Sample: “I 
have no patience with people who try to 
give children books which they consider 
suitable to the youthful mind, There was a 
time in my youth when books like the 
Elsie books and the Rollo books were part 
of all our libraries but I do not believe 
that they served any good purpose in our 
education. They certainly left no lasting 
impression.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt types her own copy. 
Last year she allowed her photograph to be 
used in an advertisement (proceeds to 
charity) for Remington portable type- 
writers with this caption: “It’s my pet 
touch. It 


typewriter. ...I like its 
writes very fast... . 


The Roosevelt-Macfadden association 
began last year when Governor Roosevelt 
engaged one Nannine Joseph, literary 
agent, to find a market for his writings. 


” 


She found it in Liberty. Later when Pub- 
lisher Macfadden decided to have a maga- 
zine about children, and thought up the 
title Babies: Just Babies, he invited Mrs. 
Roosevelt to edit it. The Macfadden 
press has millions of readers of precisely 
the type to which Nominee Roosevelt is 
addressing his candidacy. Should Mr. 





ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT ROOSEVELT 


She will Macfaddle “in a decidedly high 
class way.” 


Roosevelt be elected President, Bernarr 
Macfadden might look forward to sitting 
in at White House councils on an equal 
footing with Mr. Roosevelt’s other pub- 
lishing ally, William Randolph Hearst. 


A 





3c & 50% 

For the past three months the New 
York World-Telegram appeared with the 
advertising of only three of Manhattan’s 
15 leading department stores. The other 
twelve had withdrawn simultaneously be- 
cause the World-Telegram wanted to in- 
crease its rates over what was charged by 
the defunct Evening World prior to last 
year’s merger of the papers (Time, May 
23). The total increase was to be 6¢ per 
line, of which 3¢ was made effective when 
old World contracts expired last May, the 
other 3¢ to be added in September. De- 
termined that for no reason would they 
pay more for advertising than they had 
last year, the twelve stores refused to 
renew contracts. Rival Manhattan pub- 
lishers, fearing an extension of the rate 
fight to their own papers, hoped the 
World-Telegram would defeat the “boy- 
cott.” 

Last week came what looked like a 
compromise. The World-Telegram, “in 
recognition of present business con- 
ditions,” announced a rate reduction. As 
applied to the department stores, it meant 
that no second 3¢ increase would be made 
in September. As suddenly as they had 
vanished, back into the paper popped the 
twelve rebels. In renewing contracts they 
paid 3¢ more than formerly, but for 50% 
more circulation than the Evening World’s. 


End of World’s Work 


On the library tables of most genteel 
U. S. homes ten years ago lay at least 
one magazine of high-grade fiction & belles 
lettres, and one heavy review. The fiction- 
belles lettres ranks, which once included 
Everybody’s, Munsey’s, Century, Mc- 
Clure’s, Scribner’s, Harper’s, Atlantic 
Monthly, have been heavily decimated. 
All but the last three have died or been 
transformed unrecognizably. 


The heavy review battery ranged from 
newsy Current History through Review 
of Reviews and World’s Work to coldly 
business-like System. Except for System, 
which changed from an organ of interpre- 
tation to an executive’s handbook now 
called Management Methods, the heavy 
review rank held until last week, when 
Review of Reviews swallowed Doubleday- 
Doran’s World’s Work. Beginning with 
the August issue, Review of Reviews will 
carry the name of World’s Work with its 
own on the cover but will not alter edi- 
torial content. 

World’s Work lived to be 32, a fairly 
ripe age for a magazine. It was founded 
by the late Walter Hines Page, then a 
partner in the publishing firm of Double- 
day Page, who edited it from 1go0o until 
1913 when he was appointed Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Arthur Wilson Page, 
now vice president of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and successively by Carl 
Chandlee Dickey, Barton Wood Currie 
(previously editor of Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal), Russell Doubleday, Alan C. Collins. 


World’s Work made its great scoop in 
1907, when Publisher Frank Doubleday 
induced John Davison Rockefeller Sr. to 
write his reminiscences in a series of six 
articles. It scored again in 1914. When 
the War broke out in August, Editor 
Arthur Page stopped the presses printing 
the September issue, tore down the forms, 
whipped together a thoroughgoing picture 
of the entire international scene, published 
it as a War Manual. Circulation, which 
had been about 100,000, leaped to 300,000 
with that issue, stayed about 180,000 
throughout the War, has since dwindled 
to about 77,000. The most recent lapse 
of circulation was due to a change in edi- 
torial policy by which more and more em- 
phasis was given to interpretations of 
world industry. Professional readers 
(teachers, doctors, lawyers) lost interest. 

Like World’s Work, Review of Reviews 
had its peak of influence and circulation 
during the War, when Frank Herbert 
Simonds became its foreign editor. Unlike 
World’s Work—or any other important 
U. S. magazine—it has been edited and 
wholly owned for 42 years by its founder. 
Albert Shaw, 75, has written the editorials 
in every issue of his magazine with three 
exceptions: once when he was a guest of 
the British Government during the War; 
twice when he was ill. He still commutes 
occasionally between his Manhattan of- 
fice and his home at Hastings-on-Hudson. 

Publishing men have regarded Review 
of Reviews and World’s Work as _ sus- 
ceptible to merger. World’s Work adver- 
tising revenue tumbled from $510,000 in 
1929 to $219,760 last year. Review of 
Reviews’ revenue went from $406,960 to 
$195,000 in the same period. Its circula- 
tion is 167,265. 
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MISCELLANY 


’ 





“Time brings all things.’ 





Sandglasses 
In Chicago, to remind himself & others 


not to overdo on long-distance telephone | 


calls, Vice President John J. Anton of 
First National Bank bought and installed 
three-minute sandglasses. 





Negro 

In Manhattan last year, William Mar- 
shall. Negro, was stabbed through the 
heart. 
An autopsy showed an inch of knife blade 
in his heart, covered with scar tissue. 


Hot 

In Chicago, overheated Karl Marvin 
tried to cool himself with ice. The trickle 
down his neck was uncomfortable. He 
tried it with dry ice (solid COz), froze 
both his ears. 


Finger 

In Washington, D. C., one Joe McHale. 
7, stuck his finger in a knothole, could not 
withdraw it. His playmates uprooted the 
post, took Joe, finger, post to Joe’s mother. 
Police and firemen whittled the post away. 


Triangle 

Near Los Angeles a hawk seized a snake 
which was consuming a gopher, carried it 
aloft, striking a high tension wire which 
electrocuted all three. The wire fell, 
started a forest fire. 


Windmills 


In London last week, K. S. Wood, con- 
noisseur of windmills, revealed that there 
are over 2,000 in England, only 1,700 in 
the Netherlands. Lincolnshire leads all 
other English counties with 170 windmills. 
Norfolk is runner up with 100. 


Alcoholism 
In Peekskill, N. Y., Joseph Baccili, 4, 


and his sister Frances, 9, were taken to | 


the hospital suffering from acute alco- 
holism. 


- 


Tax Collector 


In Timisoara, Rumania, a tax collector 
told bankrupt Merchant Stoianovici to 
“go hang himself” if he couldn’t pay his 
taxes. Merchant Stoianovici complied. 


Loiterer 

In Manhattan, one Stanley Podloudy, 
loiterer, forced Stanley Pietraszkiewitz, 
Janitor, downstairs, tried to shove his head 
Into a stove, broil him. Vexed, Stanley 
Pietraszkiewitz bit off Stanley Podloudy’s 
left ear. 


Nerts! 


Last week he died of alcoholism. | 





In Evanston, Ill., one Thomas Getman, | 


17, was fined $10 for inscribing on his 
license application: “Nerts to all police- 
man!” 
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It’s easy to see 
that INGRAM SHAVES 
are COOL! 
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THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS - TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


T'S plainer than the Big Dipper! 

Ingram shaves are as cool as a flight 
between Venus and the Moon! For 
here is a shaving cream that is com- 
fortable and quick and, above all, 


cool! Cool!! COOL!!! 
Ingram’s is different from-any shaving 
cream ever made upon this revolving 


planet. It’s a blessing and a benison 
upon the harassed cheek of man. 


It’s the one shaving cream designed 
for the comfort of shavers! 


The tube is handier. The jar is more 
economical. But both contain the same 


INGRAM’S 


Shaving Cream 


IN TUBES 
OR JARS! 


cool cream that acts like a soap, a lotion 
and a tonic all in one. 


The thrill of your first Ingram shave 
is a high spot. So we've put a coupon 
on the bottom of this page that en- 
titles you to ten of the coolest shaves 
you ever had —for a 2-cent stamp! Clip 
it out and send it in. 


Or better still — leave it where it is. 
It’s simpler and easier to march into 
your druggist’s and ask him for a tube 
or jar of Ingram’s. You'll save time and 
trouble and what a shaving 


cream you'll get! 
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EDUCATION 











Union in North Carolina 

North Carolina’s three largest State-run 
institutions of higher learning last week 
became one. During the 1931 session of 
the North Carolina General Assembly, 
Governor Oliver Max Gardner urged that 
the University of North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill), North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture & Engineering (Raleigh, 30 
mi. away) and North Carolina College for 
Women (Greensboro, 90 mi. away) be 
merged into a single great university, with 
a single head, a joint board of trustees. 
Overlapping courses, duplicated functions 
would be eliminated.* Governor Gardner, 
ambitious for North Carolina education, 
said his plan would be an “outstanding 
contribution” to higher education in the 
South. The Assembly voted the merger, 
the Governor appointed a commission to 
survey the colleges. 

Many a “Tar Heel” has objected in 
principle to the merger. The University 
at Chapel Hill, quiet and urbane, feels 
sufficient unto itself, is proud to be one 
of the oldest state universities in the 
U. S. (chartered 1789). The State College 
felt the first effects of consolidation last 
year when Dr. Carl Cleveland Taylor, 
dean of its Graduate School, was ousted. 
Reason given was economy, but many an 
angry Liberal felt that President Eugene 
Clyde Brooks, antagonistic to Dean Tay- 
lor’s social views, had seized upon the 
merger as a handy excuse. 

Even proponents of the merger, how- 
ever, were shocked last month when the 
expert surveyors—Dr. George Alan Works 
of the University of Chicago, Dr. Guy 
Stanton Ford of the University of Minne- 
sota, President Frank Le Rond McVey 
of the University of Kentucky—made 
public their recommendations. They pro- 
posed that nearly all important University 
activities be centred in Chapel Hill, that 
the Raleigh institution be reduced to a 
junior college. This was too drastic for 
Governor Gardner, who hastened to Wash- 
ington to confer about it with Dr. Fred- 
erick James Kelly of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. Last week Governor Gard- 
ner met with the trustees of the new 
University, officially consummated the 
merger in a milder form than originally 
recommended. Beginning with the autumn 
term, the three colleges will be adminis- 


*New Jersey is currently considering a some- 
what looser federation of all its state institutions 
(Rutgers University, Newark College of En- 
gineering, Newark Technical School, New Jersey 
College for Women, etc.). 
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POINT O' WOODS 


ON FIRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 


Exclusive Christian summer commun- 
ity. Two hours from New York. The Inn 
is noted for excellent cuisine. Cottages 
also for rent. Bay and ocean bathing. 
Tennis, sailing, fishing. No ragweed. 
Wonderful for children. Highest refer- 


ences required. Write for reduced rates. 








Point o” Woods Association 
Fire Island, N. Y. 


tered by one president in direct charge. 
Each will have a vice president. There 
will be one comptroller, one director of 
graduate work, one director of summer 
schools. Total number of students: 6,450. 

The new president will soon be elected. 
It is almost certain to be small (5 ft. 6, 
130 lb.), able, liberal Frank Porter Gra- 
ham, president of the present University. 
Under Dr. Graham, the “Hill” has pros- 
pered culturally. In the new deal it may 
be better off financially—its budget was 
cut by one-third last spring; President 
Graham was obliged to raise loan funds 
for scholars and an emergency fund for 
the “Hill” itself. But “Tar Heels” are 
reluctant to surrender any part of their 
president. Last fortnight the lively Chapel 
Hill Weekly pointed out that individual 
presidents of the three state institutions 
could do as well themselves what the new 
University president (first known as 
“Chancellor” in the survey report) is sup- 
posed to do. Growled the Weekly: “We 
do not believe that the people of North 
Carolina are in any humor to create a 
new and costly office for the sake of 


show.” 


— a 
War in Chicago 

If your salary is nothing per month, 
how much do you lose when your pay is 
cut by one month? This is only one of 
the questions bothering Chicago’s 14,000 
school teachers, unpaid save for two 
weeks’ salary during the past six months. 
This year’s school term was shortened by 
two weeks, vacation salaries cancelled, 
which amounted to a month’s pay lost. 
Few teachers could go vacationing, few 
could even find jobs to keep them going 
until autumn. Three weeks ago the Board 
of Education was urged to save $5,000,000 
by closing the schools five weeks next 
term. This proposal was not carried out, 
nor is it likely that the Board will cut 
salaries. But such talk tired the teachers, 
who were already fed up with trying to 
live without pay. Impatient at endless 
budget squabbles involving academic mil- 
lions of dollars, last week Chicago's 
school teachers demanded action. They 
declared war upon the people who they 
feel are responsible for the trouble, Chi- 
cago’s non-taxpayers. 

Some 96% of Chicago’s school money 
comes from a general property tax, now in 
chaos. The State of Illinois contributes 
$3,000,000. According to the recom- 
mendations of the report made by Dr. 
George Drayton Strayer of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University (Trme, June 
20), the State should pay $18,000,000. 
For next year the Board of Education has 
budgeted $90,000,000, which Dr. Strayer 
says should be reduced by $16,000,000. 
Last week the Board asked the city for 
$75,000,000 in tax levies, was told it must 
lop off at least $15,000,000. Chicago 
bankers have promised to buy tax warrants 
if cuts are made in building operations, 
plant maintenance. But up until last week 
the Board, although agreed on the neces- 
sity, made no move to retrench. 

Believing that Chicago citizens are hold- 
ing out $200,000,000 in taxes due, the 
teachers moved independently last week 


to get $20,000,000 owing them. They put 
on badges labeled “Unpaid Teachers,” 
held a mass meeting in Grant Park. They 
demanded that State’s Attorney John 4 
Swanson investigate and prosecute indi- 
viduals and organizations engaged in “tay 
strikes.” (They mentioned the Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Taxpayers as a 
prominent example.) They demanded that 
Federal District Attorney George Emmer- 
son Q. Johnson prosecute taxpayers who 
claimed credit in income tax returns 
for local taxes not paid. Should appeals 
fail, the teachers promised to picket bus- 
ness establishments known to be delin- 
quent in taxes. Resentfully they rejected 
County Treasurer McDonough’s sugges- 
tion that they call on individual delin- 
quents to collect taxes due. Said Teacher 
Nell W. Reeser: “The County Treasurer 
apparently thinks of us as a body of super- 
gold-diggers, who, by some magic wand, 
are able to conjure money out of the well- 
lined but carefully guarded pockets of the 
rich tax dodgers. But tax collecting isn't 
our business. If [the officials] can’t do it, 
then they should quit and let some one 
else try.” 

Chicago’s teachers did not get their 
money last week, but three moves were 
made to break the tax jam: 1) County 
Judge Edmund Kasper Jarecki announced 
he would consider no protested tax bill 
unless the protester first pays 60% of the 
amount due; 2) State’s Attorney Swanson 
began investigating the Association of 
Real Estate Taxpayers, looking for possi- 
ble grand jury action; 3) County Attor- 
ney Hayden N. Bell rendered formal 
opinion that even though a taxpayers’ as- 
sociation seeks a lawful object it is, within 
the meaning of the law, conspiring crimi- 
nally. 


_MUSIC_ 


Duncan Dancers 

Love—‘one great surging, longing, un- 
mistakable urge’”—came to Isadora Dun- 
can in Budapest in springtime. She met 
an actor whom in her later memoirs she 
called “Romeo.”* Out of this awakening 
came a dance she improvised to Franz 
Schubert’s gentle, tripping Moment Musi- 
cal. Isadora Duncan has been dead five 
years, but a Manhattan audience last week 
gave its lustiest applause to her memory 
when the Moment Musical was danced 
once more by her adopted daughter Irma. 

U. S. concert-goers have seen many 
“Duncan Dancers.” New to the Lewisohn 
Stadium was the group which performed 
last week: large-legged Irma Duncan and 
her Isadora Duncan dancers, known sim- 
ply as Ruth, Sima, Julia, Hortense, Minna 
and Raya. For them a stage was built in 
the Stadium, a lattice set up to conceal the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra. Barefoot, clad in flowing Greek 
garments, they performed Tchaikovsky's 
“Pathetic” Symphony, two _ Slavonic 
Dances of Dvorak, the rollicking Dance 
of the Apprentices from Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger. Then Irma Duncan, most 
active exponent of Isadora’s tradition, 


*Paris Eugene Singer, her ‘“Lohengrin.”’ died 
last June (Time, July 4). Still living is Pianist 








Walter Rummel, “Archangel.” 
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danced as an encore the Moment Musical. 

Out of Isadora Duncan’s many loves 
came three children, all of whom died 
before she did. Her theories on dancing— 
the classic, plastic picture, the lively inter- 
pretation of non-ballet music, the accom- 
plished foot-work—she handed on to her 
six adopted daughters. Of these, Margot 
is dead, Erica retired. Thérése married 
Manhattan Art Dealer Stephan Bourgeois. 
Lisa of the pretty blonde curls has turned 
modernist, dances in Paris. Dark, classic- 
featured Anna was once the leader of the 
group, toured the U. S. some ten years 
ago with Lisa and Margot. Because of 
stories about Isadora’s Communistic lean- 
ings they found themselves in frequent 
trouble. Currently Anna is having her 
voice trained; from her ranch near Santa 
Fé she looks with hopeful eyes at Holly- 
wood. 

Born in Germany, Irma Duncan went 
with Isadora to Russia in 1920. They had 
had a telegram: “The Russian Govern- 
ment alone can understand you. Come to 




















Acme 


IrMA DUNCAN 


Her foster-mother’s Moment was 
remembered. 


us: we will make your School.” Irma 
helped with the school, stayed seven years. 
After Isadora’s death she took to the U. S. 
a troupe of ten bewildered Soviet girls. 
The Soviet school still flourishes, the Dun- 
can tradition is there more lively than 
anywhere else. 

Last year Irma Duncan established the 
“first American Isadora Duncan School of 
the Dance,” for adults and children. She 
has ten girls who help her in Manhattan, 
teaching also in schools and camps. Even- 
tually ambitious Irma Duncan hopes to 
establish a Teachers’ College of the Dance. 

If interpretative dancing is currently in 
low repute after years of twitting for its 
lat women in Greek robes and coy pos- 
tures; if it is being hard pressed by such 
modernist schools as that of Mary Wig- 
man, it is at least more alive than it was 
before the great Isadora began to teach. 
Last week’s Stadium audience seemed 
aware of this when it gave its greatest 
applause not to the elaborate group dances 
but to the simple little one which Irma 
Duncan had got from her foster mother. 
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AUGUSTUS 


WORLD CRUISE 
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ido 


JANUARY 14—MAY 23, 1933 


One of the largest ships ever to circumnavigate the 
globe, the Augustus offers to world travelers the 
same high regime of aristocratic living for which the 


Southern Route to Europe is renowned. 


Big enough to be steady and staunch in all weathers 
... big enough to provide the famous Lido Deck . .. 
big enough to include a spacious, lofty Dining Saloon 


on the Promenade Deck! 


Study her deck plans! Consider her renowned cuisine and 
service. Compare her itinerary ... including Tripoli and all 
the most desirable world ports. Figure the economies of the 
abnormal low rate—$2,100 up including 51 complete shore 
excursions. And decide once and for all that your World 


Cruise must be the most richly satisfying one you can take. 


For information, reservations, etc., apply to 1 State St., 


New York City or local agent. 


ITALIAN LINE 


In Co-operation with 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
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Regular Sailings to 


EUROPE 


he deluxe Southern Route 
nte GRANDE, ROMA, 
AUGUSTUS and _ Cosulich 
Liners VULCANIA and 
SATURNIA. REX, Largest 
Vessel Since World Warand Conte 
di SAVOIA, only Stabilized 
Liner, enter service Autumn, 1932. 
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a“private office’ for’ 
you at the 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 





Next time you come to New York, 
enjoy the convenience of an “office” 
all your own. Receive callers, dictate 
letters, settle important details in quiet 
and uninterrupted privacy. You'll find 
this new service at the Hotel New 
Yorker a tremendous saver of time 
_and effort. Yet the cost is very mod- 
erate... New Yorker prices a/ways are. 


All these advantages: 
Completely equipped office, with pri- 
vate bath; reception room for callers; 
message service; even secretarial ser- 
vice or private secretary, for small extra 
charge. 


AND all the services of a great hotel, 
including 30-minute valet service; 
one-day laundry service; four restau- 
rants; barber shop; transportation 
and theatre ticket bureau, etc. 


2500 ROOMS...$3.50 AND UP 


HOTEL 
NEW YORKER 


34th Street at 8th Ave., New York 
RALPH HITZ, President 





BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL + DETROIT 
Also under Ralph Hitz direction 
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Snakes of the Week 


Bush Masters. Dr. Raymond Lee Dit- 
mars, curator of mammals & reptiles at 
New York City’s zoo, announced last 
week he would leave next month for 
Panama to hunt the bush master, largest, 
deadliest of vipers. Sometimes 12 ft. long 
with 2-in. fangs, the bush master carries 
enough venom to kill a man in less than 
five minutes. (Dr. Ditmars once saw a 
companion so killed.) The bush master 
i cousin of the cobra, carries a 
spine on the end of his tail. Usually red- 
dish brown, he may be pinkish with black 
splotches. “Some of them are the color of 


| canned salmon,” said Dr. Ditmars. “A 


very handsome, calm and insolent snake.” 
Rare, bush masters live only in the tropics. 


| Within the last year Dr. Ditmars got word 


that seven had been killed near Panama’s 
Chagres River. He has hired a convict to 


| take him to the spot where the last one 
| was slain. 


Cobras. Snakeman Ditmars last week 
introduced a new cobra to his zoo, housed 
him in a cage with an old cobra named 
Beelzebub. Within a few minutes both 
cobras were spitting & biting, tying each 
other into angry knots. Dr. Ditmars 
watched impassively. “Let them fight it 
out,” said he. “That’s the only way they'll 
get used to each other.” At length Beelze- 


| bub crawled off into a corner of the cage, 


his head bloody & swollen. Dr. Ditmars 
fed him a six-foot gopher snake, turned 
a hose on his conqueror. 

Pythons. In Philadelphia two pythons 


| had lived in the same cage in lethargic 


harmony for four years. One was 20 ft. 
long; the other 18 ft. The 20-ft. python 
had eaten recently, and since pythons are 
seldom hungry keepers put a single 25-lb. 
pig in the cage for the smaller one. Next 
morning that python lay in a corner 
squeezed to death. His larger friend was 
coiled contentedly in the opposite corner. 
A bulge in his middle showed who got the 
pig. 

In Baltimore last week arrived the 
steamship City of Elwood with one python. 
When the City of Elwood left Shanghai 
it had two pythons aboard. One escaped 
in Manila, wandered ashore. Near a na- 
tive’s hut it saw a pig, which it swallowed. 
The pig was tied to the hut. Three days 
later the native found the python dying 
of indigestion. 


Political Pets 

Every good politician knows that pets 
are vote-getters. A candidate who strokes 
a dog may well thus win its master’s vote, 
perhaps those of other dog-lovers. Last 
week from the Roosevelt campaign head- 
quarters issued two items of campaign 
literature relating two near miracles. To 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt wrote a 
Mrs. Grace C. Palmer of Brooklyn: 

“Just want to tell you of an incident 
that happened while my husband and I 
were seated at the radio. . .. When it 
was announced that Mr. Roosevelt was 
nominated . . . our dear little brown dog 
Brownie . . . picked up.a small rug and 
began to shake it and run all around the 
room with it in his mouth, as though he 





was waving his banner for the next Preg. 
SS SS 

Wrote one Mary Reid of Manhattan; 
“Our canary bird Dicky Boy has fg 
nearly a year absolutely refused to sing, 
single note. Every trick known to bir 
psychology was tried. . . . You can pic. 
ture our amazement when after the find 
announcement was made, just at the big 
moment, so to speak, when the crowd 
broke loose, Dicky burst into song, far 
above the organ and the cheering, and 
continued thus to sing throughout the ova. 
tion, giving vent to his . 
proval.” 

To a newshawk, Dicky Boy’s mistrey 
admitted he had not sung since. She 
thought he was waiting for the election. 


Bad Gnu 

3ig Nick, the Soo-lb. blue gnu in De 
troit’s zoological park, is a bad actor. He 
has killed one of his mates, two of their 
calves. Last week Big Nick was in another 
bad humor: his new mate had just pre 
sented him with another calf. Gus Mott, 








International 
Bap Bic Nick & OFFSPRING 
He outdid an ostrich. 


63-year-old farmer turned zookeepet, 
feared Big Nick less than he feared the 
big ostrich hen that lived in the next pen. 
One day last week the ostrich turned on 
Keeper Mott, raised her horny foot to 
strike. Keeper Mott ran, vaulted the wall, 
landed on hands & knees in the gnus’ et 
closure. With a snort of rage, Big Nick 
charged his prostrate keeper, trampled 
him, gored him with short, sharp horns. 
One John Downey, visitor at the 200, 
heard Keeper Mott’s screams, picked up 
rocks and an iron bar, fought the blue 
gnu through the bars until the man could 
be dragged out. 

Next day Keeper Mott died of his 
wounds. He was the second zookeepet 
killed at work this month. Last fortnight, 
Sunshine, the Russian brown bear in 
Cleveland’s zoo, slew Keeper Thomas Earl 
(Time, July 18). For his crime, Sunshine 
was shot to death. Because blue gnus are 
rare & costly, murderous Big Nick was not 
killed, but sentenced to isolation for life. 

All good & bad gnus come from South 
Africa. They are also called wilde beests. 


The white tailed gnu is called a black | 


wildebeest. Members of the antelope fam- 
ily (in which the U. S. antelope is not in- 
cluded), gnus do not know that their near- 
est U. S. kin is the wily mountain goat. 
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AERONAUTICS 











p. A. A. in the North 


Hardy young H. George W atkins, who 
headed the British Arctic Air Route Ex- 
pedition in Greenland last year, wanted 
to lead an Antarctic exploring party this 
year. But money was scarce and a U. S. 
airline wanted him to go back to Green- 
land, make further studies. Hence last 
week Explorer Watkins sailed from Copen- 
hagen again, this time as chief of the Pan 
American Airways East Greenland Ex- 
pedition. At the same time another party 
was en route from the U. S., the Michigan- 
Pan American Airways Greenland Ex- 
pedition. Also last week Transamerican 
Airlines, which had begun tentative sur- 
veys of the northern air passage to Europe 
(Trme, April 25), surrendered to Pan 
American its active interest in the route, 
including an exclusive concession in Ice- 
land. Apparent reason: Pan American is 
better geared by structure and experience 
for international enterprise, has working 
arrangements with the big transport lines 
of Europe. 

Unlike Transamerican, which sent Pilot 
Parker D. (“Shorty”) Cramer and a 
radioman to fly the proposed route—and 
lost them—Pan American did not equip 
its expeditions with aircraft. For a year 
they will study weather, hunt for landing 
fields. Watkins’ party will maintain two 
bases about 70 mi. apart near Angamag- 
salik, just south of the Arctic Circle. The 
Michigan group, which is associated with 
the International Polar Year research, will 
make its main camp about 100 mi. above 
Uperniski, several hundred miles north of 
the Arctic Circle. It will forge across the 
interior of the Greenland Ice Cap. 

Thus far the Danish Government has 
refused to grant any operating concession 
in Greenland. But it will entertain pro- 
posals when a precise plan is submitted by 
Pan American on the basis of the ex- 
peditions’ data. 

Juan Terry Trippe, president of Pan 
American, took pains to mention last week 
that the work in the Arctic in no way 
indicated abandonment of his company’s 
other projected transatlantic route via 
Bermuda and Azores. 


Far to the south last week Pan Ameri- 
can was sending a different sort of expedi- 
tion, with a less happy mission, into bitter, 
freezing weather. A Ford transport of Pan 
American-Grace Line had taken off from 
Santiago, Chile, with six passengers and 
a crew of three bound for Buenos Aires. 
Somewhere over the Andes in a winter 
blizzard the ship was lost. Hopelessly 
searchers tried to scour a storm-swept, 
chasm-striped area 220 mi. long, 150 mi. 
wide where the plane might have come 
down. 


— -———s 


Gliding at Elmira 


For months before gathering at Elmira, 
N. Y. last week for the Third Annual Na- 
tional Soaring Meet, an enthusiastic little 
group of glider pilots had prayed that 
the winds of the Chemung Valley would 
not fail them, as they did for a fortnight 
last year. Perversely, on opening day last 


week, for the first time at an Elmira meet, 
the wind was too strong for soaring. 
Nevertheless a crowd of 28 pilots and 
some 300 spectators climbed Big Flats 
Ridge, northwest of the town. 

The shock-cord crew of ten men stood 
ready in front of a black-&-white Hailer- 
Hawk sailplane named Unguentine. In the 
cockpit sat Warren Edward Eaton, one- 
time War flyer, executive staff member of 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. (Unguentine), 
president of the Soaring Society of Amer- 
ica, Inc. Assistant Secretary of War Fred- 
erick Trubee Davison made a little speech, 
fired a little pistol. “Walk!” shouted Pilot 
Eaton to the shock-cord crew. After they 
had begun to walk, stretching the elastic 
cord, he cried “Run!” Down the hill they 
ran for ten paces or so, stretching the cord 
tauter. Then—‘Go!” At that signal the 
sailplane was snapped free of its anchor- 
age, sailed out from the brow of the hill 
like a stone from a boy’s slingshot. Headed 
into the teeth of a 30 m.p.h. wind, Un- 
guentine zoomed up 175 ft. without ad- 
vancing more than 50 ft. Pilot Eaton 
landed without delay. His comment: 
“Plenty tough.” Only one other pilot ven- 
tured a take-off that day. Jack O'Meara, 
who has glided up & down thermic cur- 
rents over Manhattan, soared for 3 hr. 42 


min., climbed to 3.259 ft., 45 ft. short of 
the U. S. altitude record. Other pilots & 


crews amused themselves as they do on 
windless days, playing baseball. 

While performance during the first days 
of the meet did not approach that achieved 
in Germany, Austria and Honolulu, where 
records of 283 mi. distance, 8,494 ft. alti- 
tude, 21 hr. 34 min. duration have been 
made, it was in all respects the most suc- 
cessful glider meet yet held in the U. S 
The entry list of 50 pilots surpassed pre- 
vious years. Hard-up pilots camped in an 
apple orchard adjoining Elmira Airport. 
Three youths pedalled bicycles from La 
Porte, Ind. just to look on. 


Most important, a meteorological serv- 
ice was provided at the meet by Massa- 
chussetts Institute of Technology which 
loaned its famed Dr. Karl O. Lange, an 
authority on soaring. Each day at 5 a. m. 
a plane climbed to 13,000 ft. with 
M. I. T.’s special instruments for record- 
ing weather data. At 7 a. m. Dr. Lange 
directed the glider pilots to the best ridge 
for the day’s soaring, told them what cur- 
rents to expect. Then pilots & crews 
started for the ridge, dragging their craft 
on trailers. 

When a pilot lands out of sight of his 
take-off he gets to a telephone, calls head- 
quarters at Elmira Airport. Headquarters 
flashes his position by short-wave radio to 
the crew atop the ridge, and off they go 
with the trailer to retrieve the ship. 

Novelty of the meet was the entry of 
two two-place gliders; one a Heraclio 
Alfaro flown by Lieut.-Commander Ralph 
S. Barnaby & wife (he made the first air- 
plane-airship hook-on experiments by 
dropping from the U. S. S. Los Angeles in 
a glider); the other designed and flown 
by Dr. Frank Gross and Joseph F. Funk 
of Akron. 

The Gross party was camping on South 
Mountain. Just before taking off for a 














Neighbors 


27 hours eastbound and 31 hours westbound 


between the Pacific Coast cities and New 
York. 612 hours Chicago to New York! 912 
hours Chicago to Dallas! Seattle and San 
Diego between breakfast and dinner hours. 
United Air Lines is truly making this country 
a nation of neighbors! These are only ex- 
amples of services to 137 cities in 38 states. 

“United” is the only air line in the world 
with 45 million miles of flying experience, 
including 21 million miles night flying. It 
offers you 150 pilots whose average flying 
experience is 4500 hours—100 modern, Wasp 
and Hornet powered, multi-motored Boeing 
and Ford 11-14 passenger planes. Every 


proved aid to aerial navigation. 2-way radio. 


COOL—CLEAN-FAST 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 


The old objection,“ It costs too much to fly,” 
is no longer true. Lowest airplane fares in 
history! Only one half of what they were 
three years ago. 10% off on Round Trips. 
Fares include lunches aloft. 

For Information and Reservations, Call 
United Air Lines off offices in 45 cities or 
Western Union or Postal Telegraph, lead- 
ing hotels or travel bureaus. Any office, or 
United Air Lines, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
Chicago, will furnish, on request, com- 
plete itineraries for travel over quickest 
routes, air or air-rail. 


45,000,000 MILES OF FLYING EXPERIENCE 
PASSENGERS—AIR MAIL— EXPRESS 


UNITED 


NES 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 
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soar, Dr. Gross put a kettle of potatoes on 
the open fire to boil. After wheeling & 
turning about the hills for an hour, Dr. 
Gross suddenly remembered his cooking, 
swooped low over the heads of the crowd 
on the ridge, asked someone to look to the 
potatoes, floated away again. (The po- 
tatoes were burned.) For 5 hr. 8 min. 
Funk & Gross stayed up, Dr. Gross be- 
coming so weary that he let his legs dangle 
over the edge of the fuselage. 

Most impressive flights of the first week 
were made in one day by O’Meara and 
Martin Schempp of Pittsburgh. Taking 
off from East Hill, O’Meara flew 38 mi. to 
Endicott, N. Y., breaking the U. S. dis- 
tance record of 10.9 mi. made last year 
by famed Hawley Bowlus (who last week 
was absent, recuperating from an at- 
tempted suicide at his California home). 
He also thought his barograph would show 
a new U. S. altitude mark of 5,000 ft. or 
more. Pilot Schempp sailed from the 
same starting point 65 mi. to New Mil- 
ford, Pa.; but because he is a German citi- 
zen he may not be credited with a U. S. 
record. 

A record was nearly soared by 18-year- 
old Robert Eaton, nephew of Pilot Warren 
Eaton, son of Vice President Melvin Eaton 
of Norwich Pharmacal Co. Robert, who 
last year piled up more points than his 
uncle, went for a sail of several miles and 
turned back. Failing to realize how far he 
had gone, he passed directly over his orig- 
inal take-off point, landed somewhere else. 
Had he been aware, he could have made 
a record for distance-&-return. Flying 
weather was so good for the first stage of 
the meet that pilots welcomed two days of 
doldrums in which to rest, make repairs. 


Big One 

On sidings at Hall-Aluminum Aircraft 
Co. factory in Buffalo last week were 
shunted the biggest flatcars that railroad 
men could round up. One day soon, part 
of the factory walls will be taken down, 
out will come the hull of the biggest flying 
boat ever built in the U. S., second in 
size only to Germany’s DO-X. It will be 
shipped to the Navy at Hampton Roads, 
Va. 

The new ship is intended for long- 
distance patrol flight, heavy bombing. Ex- 
cept for fabric coverings of wing and tail 
surfaces, it is built of metal, principally 
aluminum. Four Curtiss engines will be 
mounted on the 1roo-ft. wing. Hull length: 
70 ft. (DO-X dimensions: wingspread 157 
ft.; length 131 ft.). 











Two Voices, One Ear 

Pilots of transport planes work with 
two kinds of audible radio signals: con- 
tinuous flashes of the radio beacon mark- 
ing the course, and occasional spoken 
words from ground stations. Heretofore 
a complete receiving set was required for 
each purpose. Last week after months of 
work by Radio Engineers F. E. Gray and 
A. W. Parkes, Eastern Air Transport an- 
nounced development (with Aircraft Ra- 
dio Corp.) of a dual coil attachment by 
which one receiver can do all the work. As 
installed on E. A. T.’s Condors, the device 
reduces radio weight from 110 Jb. to 8o Ib., 
eliminates $550 worth of equipment. With 
fewer parts the new set can be inspected 
in half the time. 
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Ontario Healer 


Because Author Rex Ellingwood Beach 
got fallen arches on an Ontario golf course, 
some five million readers of the Hearst 
Press last week learned about a Miraculous 
Healer. A doctor friend took Author 
Beach to the village of Williamsburg, some 
40 mi. from Ottawa, to see Dr. Mahlon 
William Locke. While getting his arches 
treated Author Beach was amazed to learn 
what thousands of persons from all parts 
of Canada and the U. S. knew about Dr. 
Locke; that he treats from 800 to 1,000 a 
day for rheumatism, arthritis, sciatica, 
neuritis; that he charges $1 to those who 
can afford it; that his treatments, con- 
sisting solely of manipulation of the feet, 
last about 20 sec. each. Impressed, Author 
Beach wrote an article on “The Pain 
Killer” which appeared in the August 





Cosmopolitan 
Dr. MAHLON WILLIAM LOCKE 
Cried a fruiterer: “Vih! Yih! Yih! Now, 
by gees!” 


Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan (cir- 
culation 1,700,000) with photographs of 
Dr. Locke, his clinic, his strong hands. 
Seventeen afternoon Hearst papers (cir- 
culation 3,200,000) spread the story. 
That the Hearst Press had not known 
of Healer Locke was a surprise to medical 
men who have watched his activities for 
several years. In Ottawa, busses carry 
signs reading “Williamsburg & Dr. 
Locke.” Hotels in & near Williamsburg 
are always packed, but charge only $1 per 
day for a room because Dr. Locke threat- 
ened to build his own hotel if they raised 
their rates. In a small side yard outside 
his office he places a swivel chair. Patients 
stand in line waiting their turn to sit in 
front of him. He twists their feet, cracks 
the joints, collects $1, calls “Next!” Crip- 
ples hobbling about Williamsburg testify 
that they were bed-ridden until Healer 
Locke treated their feet. A Syrian fruit 
dealer with fallen arches told a newshawk: 
“For 14 years I can’t get up in the morn- 
ing and dress myself. Nothing but agony 
and yelling ‘Yih! Yih! Yih!’ Now, by 
gees, I can stand and walk!” Said a 


farmer: “Four weeks ago I had such night 
sweats my wife had to wring out my 
pajamas three or four times every night. 
For the last three weeks I have worn the 
same pair.” 

Healer Locke, an M. D. and licensed 


physician, treats goitre, delivers babies as | 


well as manipulating feet. But a chief 
activity is treating arthritis and rheuma- 
tism. In Edinburgh he learned that walk- 
ing too soon after illness frequently caused 


fallen arches and other foot troubles. He | 


claims that foot ills pave the way for 
arthritis, rheumatism, sciatica. He believes 
that by restoring normal foot posture, re- 
lieving pressure upon the posterior tibial 
nerve, he can relieve the diseases. Some 
physicians, realizing that there is much 
about these diseases that medicine does 
not know, believe Dr. Locke may be right. 
Others, pointing out that arthritis is often 
nine-tenths neurosis, say that Locke pa- 
tients are cured simply because they be- 
lieve they are cured. 
Paralysis Off-Year 

In the week ending June 25 there were 
42 new cases of infantile paralysis in 46 
States of the U. S., two more than in the 
corresponding week last year. It was just 
a year ago that poliomyelitis began in- 
creasing alarmingly: by July 25 there were 
195 cases in New York City; by the sec- 
ond week of August, more than 1,200. 
Last year’s epidemic spread from New 
York into New England, touched other 
parts of the country lightly, ran a three- 
month course. For those who feared that 
hot weather would bring another epidemic 
this year, Director William Hallock Park 
of the Bureau of Laboratories of New 
York’s Department of Health had reassur- 
ing words last week. Said he: “Experience 
of health authorities all over the world 
indicates that a community which has suf- 
fered an extensive outbreak of poliomyeli- 
tis one year will escape a recurrence for 
from five to ten years to come.” 

Infantile paralysis spreads through nose 
& throat secretions. Most cases are there- 
fore found in crowded centres. Health 
authorities have definitely concluded that 
the epidemics of 1916 (worst in U. S%. 
history) and of 1931 started in dirty, 
overcrowded Union Street, Brooklyn, be- 
tween 3rd and 5th Avenues. 

Far more persons are exposed to infan- 
tile paralysis than ever contract the dis- 
ease. The germ is present in the noses 
and throats of many healthy individuals. 
During epidemics most adults and children 
in the stricken areas pick up germs, ac- 
quire immunity without developing symp- 
toms of the disease. This immunity lasts 4 
lifetime. Each epidemic immunizes thov- 
sands of children. Not until these thou- 
sands are grown and other thousands have 
taken their places is another epidemic 
likely to occur. New York City had a 
local epidemic in 1907 (2,000 cases). Its 
epidemic of 1916 (9,000 cases) spread to 
the Mississippi. Last year’s epidemic was 
smaller (4,000 cases in New York City), 
less widespread. The next epidemic in the 
New York-New England area should not 
occur until 1941 or 1942, certainly not for 
five more years. 
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THE CAR SWERVES—skids!—a terrified cry—‘‘Mother!”’ 
But Mother can’t help now .. . Don’t let your loved ones 
face this. Put on Safety Silvertowns—the tire that resists 
skidding—the Safest Tire Ever Built! 






EX a slight skid is terrifying. will show you proof that the Safety 
More than that, thousands Silvertown resists skidding more 
were hilled or injured in skidding than any other tire—proof that its 
accidents last year. 15% thicker tread gives thousands 
of additional anti-skid miles—proof 
that its Full-Floating Cord con- 
struction brings greater protec- 
tion against blow-outs! 


Greater driving speeds—quick- 
action brakes —small-diameter 
wheels—smooth, oil-filmed roads 
—all have increased the skidding 
hazard. All have increased the re- 


sponsibility of tires. Its extra safety doesn’t cost you an 


i ; z extra cent—it’s priced the same as 

Goodrich engineers spent three any standard tire. Don’t wait— 
years developing a tire to meet protect your family with Safety 
these conditions. The new Silvertowns NOW!...The name 


one) Silvertown — the safest of the nearest Goodrich dealer i 1 
ire ever built. is listed in your Classified Tele- JOIN THE SILVERTOWN SAFETY 


LEAGUE! Sign the Safe Driver's Pledge. 
Display the League Emblem on your car. 
Any Goodrich dealer will enroll you. Nocost. 


Goodrich Safety Silvertown. 


Copyright, 19°2, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 


The nearest Goodrich dealer phone Directory under “Tires.” 


re ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT — 32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich 


Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries + Soles + Heels + Hose + Belting + Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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RELIGION 
Body & Soul given for moral or suggestive effect). 


Mental hygiene interests the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. A chief feature of the 
Summer Conference for Church Workers 
of the Middle West, in session last week at 
Racine, Wis., was a course in psychiatry 
by Rev. Herbert Ralph Higgins of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, who explained: 
“If the church does not move forward to 
newer fields of knowledge, she cannot 
complain if medicine takes them over.” 

A lively squabbie over mental hygiene 
has been occupying Episcopalians in Man- 
hattan for several weeks. Scene was the 
old Church of St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie, 
where Peter Stuyvesant lies buried. Medi- 
cine was represented by mysterious, some 
say hypnotic Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles, 
52, son-in-law of William Gibbs McAdoo, 
fashionable neurologist, psychiatrist, direc- 
tor of the Park Avenue Hospital where 
died Actress Jeanne Eagels of an overdose 
of heroin and rich young William E. Swift 
of Chicago by suicide (T1ME, June 9g, Sept. 
I, 1930). The Episcopal Church was rep- 
resented by the conservative vestry of St. 
Mark’s, and somewhere in the background 
by New York’s Bishop William Thomas 
Manning. Midway between was Dr. Wil- 
liam Norman Guthrie, tall, handsome, 
voluble rector of St. Mark’s, who ten years 
ago founded with Dr. Cowles at St. Mark’s 
a non-sectarian “Body & Soul Medical & 
Mental Clinic.” 

Last June the Body & Soul Clinic, de- 
claring that it had thus far treated more 
than 400,000 ailing New Yorkers, held a 
tenth anniversary celebration in Town 
Hall. Greetings were received from friends 
and directors, including Father-in-law Mc- 
Adoo, Lawyers Samuel Untermyer and 
George Gordon Battle, Episcopal Church 
Historian E. Clowes Chorley, Editor Guy 
Emery Shipler of The Churchman. For- 
mer patients appeared to tell of their 
cures, which each called ‘a modern mira- 
cle.” The Town Hall meeting was startled 
when Lawyer Dudley Field Malone arose 
and shouted that Bishop Manning was 
“plotting” to remove the Body & Soul 
Clinic from St. Mark’s. 

Bishop Manning refused to comment. 
But three weeks ago the Body & Soul 
Clinic was ousted. The ten vestrymen met 
thrice, finally voted 8-to-2. Dr. Guthrie 
was understood to agree with them that 
the clinic was not an essential feature of 
divine worship. He had lately collaborated 
in clinic affairs only to the extent of giving 
occasional religious talks which most of 
the patients could not understand. 

Dr. Cowles threatened to fight for his 
clinic, announced that under canon law 
the vestry had no right to interfere. His- 
torian Chorley agreed with him. 

Many a loyal patient joined in to plead 
for the clinic’s continuance. Socialites, 
East Side Jews, Italians, professional folk 
milled about the Body & Soul Clinic. From 
them newshawks learned something of the 
methods of treatment. Chief feature 
seemed to be an amber-colored “elixir” 
which produced an agreeable vagueness— 
“makes us so drowsy that we have to sit 
and relax until it passes away.” Dr. 
Cowles’s assistant described this as a 
“placebo” (substance of no medical value, 


Patients described how their worries had 
vanished, their physical condition im- 
proved. After administering the elixir, Dr. 
Cowles would use “suggestion.” Like the 
late famed Dr. Coué he would say, “may 
your mental nerves become stronger, your 
physical illness become better. You must 
relax, relax, relax and abolish all fear.” 
Last fortnight Dr. Guthrie admitted 
that he had agreed with the vestry in their 
action. Thus was removed Dr. Cowles’s 
legal objection to the ouster. Dr. Guthrie 
offered to demonstrate his sympathy by 
appearing publicly at the opening of the 
clinic elsewhere. But Dr. Cowles was 
determined not to budge. Said he: “I 
did not start this movement frivolously 
and I am not prepared to have it abolished 
frivolously.” To his aid last week went 
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Dr. Epwarp SPENCER COWLES 


His miracles were cast out. 


the Body & Soul Medical & Mental Asso- 
ciation, composed of his old patients, who 
begged Dr. Guthrie: “After looking into 
the drawn and pitiful faces of the patients 
and hearing their tragic stories of mental 
agony, soul suffering and despair of life, 
how can you, as a man of God, have the 
heart to close the church to these people?” 
Lawyer Malone and Dr. Chorley also sent 
word of their eagerness to help. But Dr. 
Guthrie kept mum. 

Deadline for the clinic’s stay at St. 
Mark’s is July 31. Last week, as a last 
stand, Dr. Cowles planned a militant street 
rally in front of the church. He told his 
patients that “things will probably be said 
that I feel should be said outside the body 
of this church.” He announced that 
Lawyer Malone and Dr. Chorley would 
speak at the meeting. Dr. Cowles also 
made public a letter he had written Dr. 
Guthrie, charging him with abandoning a 
“humanitarian work which you explicitly 
state has your warm approval in order to 
avoid the criticism of the conservative 
element because you fear it will invoke 
the loss of financial support. . . . Is this 
the time for you, Dr. Guthrie, to become 
the victim of fear? To close your church 


and be another example of Depression 


hysteria after having demonstrated to the | 


nation such a noble example of what can 
be accomplished by this joint service of 
religion and medicine?” 

On the day scheduled for the street 
rally last week, plain-clothes men, report- 
ers, idlers, 40 Body & Soul patients and 
a scattering of well-dressed folk gathered 
about St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie. For 
hours it looked as though no meeting would 
be held. Dr. Cowles was said to be in bed 
with bronchial pneumonia and a tempera 
ture of 103°. He appeared finally, flanked 
by Dudley Field Malone and Mrs. Guthrie. 
He made a speech attacking Bishop Man. 
ning for trying “to get Dr. Guthrie’ 
scalp.” Dr. Guthrie had a practical sug. 
gestion to make: that the clinic be moved 
to St. Mark’s Hospital, around the corner, 
bankrupt and vacated last year, which 
could be bought ‘“‘for a song.” There was 
polite applause, no offer of cash. 


— = 





No Sunday Funerals 

Jews hold no funerals on their Sabbath, 
Funerals are too mournful; the Sabbath 
should be a day of reverent rejoicing 
Some Christians, however, take a mour- 
ful pleasure in funerals. Lately, a Chris- 
tian group banned Sunday funerals, but 
not with the purpose of depriving any one 
of Sunday pleasures. For three years the 
Ministerial Association of Lincoln, Neb. 
has worked for a city ordinance prohibit- 
ing Sunday funerals. The Lincoln City 
Council unanimously approved an ordi- 
nance drafted by Methodist Rev. Walter 
Aitken, Baptist Rev. C. H. Walcott, and 
G. T. Slavery of the United Brethren 
Lincoln ministers feel they are busy 
enough with Sunday services, baptisms, 
christenings, church-meetings, vespers, 
Sunday schools, Bible classes. The ordi- 
nance takes effect next week. 
God Man Still Silent 

With an alphabet board under his arm 
and adroit publicity before him, Shr 
Sadguru. Meher Baba, Parsee “God 
Man,” arrived in the U. S. last May 
(TrmE, May 2). Though long-haired, 
silky-mustached Meher Baba indicated he 
had spoken no word for nearly seven years, 
he was willing to be interviewed by point- 
ing to his little board, and to be photo- 
graphed while doing it. Not every one was 
aware that this was not the God Man’s 
first arrival in the U. S. Last December 
he quietly terminated an unpublicized stay 
in Harmon, N. Y., returned unostenta- 
tiously to India while his sponsor, a retired 
bookseller named Malcolm Schloss, began 
making plans for a triumphal re-entry. 
Meher Baba, said Sponsor Schloss, would 
bring to the U. S. an “infinite state.” In 
July he would break his silence with an 
internationally broadcast talk. What 
Meher Baba did was eat, play ping pong 
and cricket with his followers, many of 
them socialites, at Harmon. Still keeping 
mum, the God Man visited San Francisco, 
suddenly went to Shanghai where he 
stayed one day, “for spiritual reasons. 
Last week Meher Baba was to have 
spoken. But he changed his mind, an- 
nounced through his secretary that “con- 
ditions are not yet ripe.” He indicated 
they would be ripe next February. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 4) 





Eastman’s Sneakers 
Sirs: . 

It seems to have become a custom in correct- 
ing the frequent errors occurring in your news- 
magazine to begin with: 

True, always accurate, for once has erred. 

I bow to precedent although it breaks my 
heart to break Time’s perfect record. In the 
issue of July 11, p. 20, under “Sports” appears 
the following sentence referring to Benjamin 
Bangs Eastman: “He ran in sneakers.” On the 
cover is a dramatic picture of that event showing 
the latter racing in spiked track shoes. ; 

Let us henceforth have a closer co-operation 
‘twixt Trme’s Sport and Art Departments. 

PETE VIERECK 
Literary Editor 

Public Eye 

New York City 

Let the Public Eye look again. Time 
said: “He looked even less like [a cham- 
pion] the day he won the quarter-mile in 
a class track meet when he was a Stan- 
ford freshman. He ran in sneakers.” —Eb. 





Nurmi’s Heart 
Sirs: x! $ , 

I wish to inform you of an error which oc- 
curred in your most reliable magazine. In Time 
of Nov. 16 your People column stated that 
Paavo Nurmi’s heart was three times normal 
size, ' : . . . 

I am enclosing a clipping, first of a series of 
twelve appearing in the Evening Bulletin writ- 
ten by Paavo Nurmi himself. He states: “The 
sensational news about my heart having been 
enlarged three times its normal size is pure bosh.” 
I am enclosing the clipping... . 

Herbert W. Hovroyp Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Excerpt from Nurmi’s article: 

“My heart has stood the most severe strains 
in a wonderful manner. I beg Einstein’s pardon, 
that‘ I compare my heart with the shaft of a 
perpetual motion contrivance, which does not 
exist, of course. 

“That shaft. has been overburdened often and 
heavily, but not even once have the bearings run 
warm too much nor the metal shown any signs 
of breakage, or—to explain my simile—my heart 
has not become enlarged nor are there any signs 
of trouble in the valves. 

“Twice a year I have its Roentgen-picture 
taken, to avoid surprises. The last time such 
a picture was taken was on Dec. 3 last. The 
picture reveals that my heart is 10 mm. longer 
in one direction and 10 mm. narrower in the 
other than the hearts of fully normal people of 
ny age, but otherwise it does not show anything 
out of the common or wonderful.” 

Last week Paavo Nurmi arrived in the 
U. S., hoping to compete for Finland in 
the Olympic Games. The Finnish team 
was threatening to “bolt” the games if an 
oficial ruling, declaring Nurmi ineligible 
because of professionalism, were not re- 
scinded.—Ep., 


Non-Flagwaving Macon 
Sirs: 

Usually accurate, well-informed, Time erred 
July 11, p. 28, under the heading Aeronautics. 
Says Time: “No one last week could read the 
Los Angeles’ future. . . . Her crew will doubt- 
less be assigned to the U’. S. S. Macon, the metal 
lramework of which was completed last week in 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin dock in Akron, Ohio, 
while a delegation from Macon, Ga., waved 

As a member of the Macon delegation in 
Akron on this occasion, I can say without reser- 
vation that no flags were waved. Only a ribbon 
inscribed, modestly enough, “MACON, In The 
Heart Of Georgia” graced the left lapel of the 
coat of each Maconian—for identification pur- 
poses, . . a 

Proud of the distinction of having the world’s 
largest dirigible named for their home city, yes, 
but no flag wavers are Maconians. 

Joun L. Morrts 
Manager. Chamber of Commerce 
Macon, Ga. 
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You can quickly satisfy your thirst with 


White Rock. Unique in taste— dry, piquant and distinctive, it’s a welcome 
change from the usual beverages. Super-sparkling, too—with dancing 
bubbles that keep the drink ever lively and refreshing. Ask for White Rock 


at the nearest soda fountain — with lemon juice if you like. Keep it on ice 
at home—always ready to conquer thirst or fatigue. 


hite Rock 


‘Lhe leading mineral water 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


ENDURO ; 


TIME 


Meet the 
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built of 


of course 


This is the “Hydrocrat”, successor to the sink... built of Enduro 
in 25 different models by the Bossert Corporation of Utica, N. Y. 
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OW Enduro brings to the kitchen all 
the beauty, charm and richness of 
silver, plus the practical advantages of 


a steel that won't tarnish, stain, rust, or 
corrode under any conditions. A steel that 
retains its glittering brightness permanently. 
Enduro can be adapted to almost any need. 
Its remarkable properties have made it 
profitable to manufacturers and users in 
hundreds of different fields. It is easy to 


handle — can be welded, worked, drawn 
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and machined—comes in sheets, strips, 


bars, tubes, almost any way you want it. 
Republic will gladly send you facts and 
figures covering the experience of 


Enduro users that may help you in devel- 


oping new products and new markets. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Brisker Bonds 


Bondsalesmen last week stopped twid- 
dling their thumbs and began to telephone 
clients.* Bankers had decided to ‘“‘test the 
market” by offering three large utility 
issues. Each of the issues ($30,000,000 in 
Consolidated Gas Co., $10,000,000 in 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., $25,000,000 in 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Bos- 
ton) sold well. An offering of $7,500,000 
in Connecticut Light & Power followed 
quickly. But some observers were prone 
to temper their optimism. Edison Electric 
will not need the new funds until October 
when a $20,000,000 note issue matures. It 
seemed that the company’s bankers, First 
National Bank of Boston, would not have 
set about raising the money last week had 
they not expected higher interest rates in 
the autumn. 

Quick to attempt to cash in on the 
brisker bond market last week was Howard 
Colwell Hopson, dominating figure in As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co., who surprised 
his bankers last spring when he offered a 
“baby bond” issue just as the U. S. was 
selling “baby bonds” to combat hoarding 
(Time, March 7). Not selling many baby 
bonds, not exchanging all of its new 364- 
day Staten Island Edison notes for matur- 
ing old ones (TrmeE, June 20), Mr. Hop- 
son has lately been in a tight fix. His 
company must raise $18,556,000 to meet 
early bond maturities. Last week he pulled 
not one but four rabbits from his fecund 
hat. To his 250,000 security holders he 


’ offered $25,000,000 in first mortgage bonds 


of New Jersey Power & Light Co., A. G. 
& E. controlled. Each security-owner was 
expected to buy $100 worth of bonds at a 
20% discount on the generous rate of $10 
down and $10 monthly. Should subscrip- 
tions fail to pour in, Mr. Hopson can make 
a similar offer of mortgage bonds in Metro- 
politan Edison Co. (Pennsylvania), New 
York State Electric and Gas Corp., Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co. Despite these fine 
plans, A. G. & E. last week lost voting 
control of Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
to Rochester businessmen as part of a plan 
by which Guaranty Trust Co., Chase Na- 
tional Bank and almost every bank in 
Rochester advanced $8,500,000 to the 
company. Rochester Gas is considered a 
fine property. Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp.’s Floyd Leslie Carlisle has eyed it 
with approval. Acquisition of it by A. G. 
& E. in 1929 disturbed the Morgan- 
Bonbright-Carlisle utility group. 

Busy Mr. Hopson was also bothered last 
week by a receivership suit against Gen- 
eral Gas & Electric, a $129.000,000-in- 
assets affiliate of A. G. & E., and by a plea 
made by minority stockholders in Metro- 
politan Edison Co. that the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission investigate its 
hnancial structure and transactions with 
A. G. & E. 


*During the first half of the year, domestic 
corporate bond issues offered for sale came to 
only $238,000,000 against $1,612,000,000 in 
1931's first half, $2,343,000,000 in 1930’s. Pre- 
lerred stock offers were $6,775,000 against $126,- 
000,000 and $307,000,000. Common stock offers 
vere "q 4 . " 
were $4,194,000 against $122,000,000 and 
*926,000,000. During June total corporate 


financing was only $29,000,000. 


Last week’s bond-selling came on the 
heels of a long, substantial rally in bonds 
which carried the Dow-Jones averages 
from 65.78 on June 1 to 71.37 last week. 
It was on June 3 that a group of powerful 
Manhattan bankers, under the leadership 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., formed American 
Securities Investing Corp. to buy bonds. 
Last week A. S. I. C. called for 10% of its 
$100,000,000 capital, indicating that at 
least $10,000,000 has already been in- 
vested, 


Great Shoes Shuffled 

When the late Edward Henry Harri- 
man died, burned out by work, he left 
the great problem of how to manage his 
Union Pacific and its big subsidiary, the 
Southern Pacific. He was succeeded as 
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WILtIAM AVERELL HARRIMAN & WIFE 


For him, after rough sea and air, a steep 
gradient. 


chairman of Union Pacific’s executive 
committee by his attorney, the late Judge 
Robert Scott Lovett, who soon devised a 
plan of regional management for sprawl- 
ing Southern Pacific. In 1913 Union Pa- 
cific was forced to sell its stock control in 
Southern Pacific, but S. P. maintained the 
regional plan. Last week these two great 
shoes of the late great Harriman were 
shuffled. Southern Pacific, the left shoe, 
was returned from regional management 
to one-man control under tall, taciturn 
Hale Holden. Union Pacific, the right 
shoe, was given over to the late great 
Harriman’s son, William Averell Harri- 
man, now 40 and ready to undertake his 
greatest heritage. 

By Southern Pacific’s old plan (which 
will continue until Aug. 1), the road had 
two divisions separated at El Paso. The 
western lines were run by Paul Shoup, 
president of the company since Jan. 1, 
1929 when he succeeded William Sproule. 
The eastern rail and steamship lines were 
managed by Angus Daniel McDonald, vice 


chairman of the executive committee 
which in turn was headed by Hale Hol- 
den, oldtime chief of the Burlington, 


whose son is Pullman Inc.’s eastern vice 
president. By last week’s changes Mr. 
McDonald becomes president of the com- 
pany, making him operating chief of all 
its transportation routes. He will be re- 
sponsible to Hale Holden, for whom is 
created the new position of company chair- 
man. President Shoup is shifted to vice 
chairman, likewise under Chairman Hol- 
den. In railroad circles this shift was not 
regarded as a complete side-tracking of 
slim, grizzled Paul Shoup, 58. He will 
move from San Francisco to Manhattan, 
devote his time to traffic, in which he is 
rated an expert. In late years Southern 
Pacific has lost much of its east & west 
traffic to Missouri Pacific where the lines 
compete, notably from El Paso to New 
Orleans. S. P. now controls St. Louis 
Southwestern (“The Cotton Belt’) and 
can compete with the Van Sweringens’ 
MOP directly into St. Louis. It will be 
Vice Chairman Shoup’s job to follow the 





Mo ffett-Russell 


Hate Hoven 

Under him meet East & West. 
course of S. P.’s eastbound shipments, 
trying to persuade shippers against divert- 
ing them to competing lines, and to 
originate business in the East. He for- 
merly received $90,000 a year. His new 
salary was not revealed. Hale Holden, 
whose $150,000 salary was recently cut 
10%, will receive another 10% cut to- 
gether with all other S. P. men getting 
$10,000 or more. Completely shelved by 
the changes will .be Henry Wheeler De 
Forest, board chairman. His position will 
be abolished although he remains a direc- 
tor and on the executive committee. Net 
result of the changes, putting Hale Holden 
in supreme command, follows the trend of 
all roads toward simplification of control. 
The election of William Averell Harri- 
man to chairmanship of the system his 
father built was foreshadowed a year ago 
when he became chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Illinois Central (25% 
U. P.-controlled), marking his first major 
entrance into railroads. Son Harriman, 
who was 18 when his father died in 1909, 
has exhibited diligence and ambition as a 
businessman but has yet made no great 
name for himself, His financial backing 
has come largely from his mother, Mrs. 
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Mary W. Harriman, who describes herself 
in Who’s Who as “sole heir upon death 
of husband to estate appraised at about 
$100,000,000.”" In 1916 he resigned a 
Union Pacific vice-presidency to enter the 
shipbuilding field. Later he formed Amer- 
ican Ship & Commerce Corp., an ambi- 
tious scheme for international trade. In 
1926 the company sold most of its vessels 
to Hamburg-American and is still liqui- 
dating its shipbuilding and heavy ma- 
chinery business. Mr. Harriman is a 
director also of American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co. 

Failing to make his name great upon the 
sea, in 1929 Son Harriman turned to the 
air with the formation of Aviation Corp., 
which has yet to show earning power. He 
took his money abroad, put it into zinc 
mines in Poland, a manganese concession 
in Russia. In 1919, six years out of Yale, 
Son Harriman formed W. A. Harriman & 
Co. which conducted a large-scale invest- 
ment banking business. Hard-working 
young Mr. Harriman, attractive and so- 
ciable (two years ago he married Marie 
Norton Whitney, art-wise first wife of 
his turf friend Cornelius Vanderbilt 
[“Sonny”] Whitney), did not make a 
raging success of the firm. Its financial 
bulwarking made it an appropriate party 
last year to a merger with Brown Bros. & 
Co., forming Brown Bros. Harriman & Co. 
Another Harriman venture is Harriman & 
Co., a small firm doing a lucrative busi- 
ness in commercial paper. Virile Son 
Harriman enjoys sport as well as work, is 
an expert polo player with a 4-goal handi- 
cap. In business his luck has been to 
tackle situations at bad moments. He has 
always had a sentimental attachment for 
Union Pacific, from which by hard work, 
spectacular plunging and foresight his 
father hammered. fame & fortune. He was 
a U. P. director while at Yale, sometimes 
appearing at meetings with a classbook 
under his arm. He spent vacations work- 
ing on the road. His family’s direct U. P. 
holdings are estimated at only 1.63% of 
the common stock but the Board sought 
him as chairman for several reasons. The 
position does not demand a professional 
railroadman. The chairman is often 
chosen for his financial and personal pres- 
tige. Son Harriman has both in abun- 
dance. His duties will not be so arduous 
that he will have to relinquish any of his 
other interests although friends last week 
reflected grimly that, having found the 
going hard at sea and in the air, he now 
beholds railroading on one of the steepest 
gradients in its history. 

ee 


Wisconsin Dividends 


Fortnight ago the Public Service Com- 
mission of progressive Wisconsin jolted 
the utility industry by ordering Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., 100%-owned by 
A. T. & T., to reduce its rates 123%. Be- 
hind the order was a theory new in rate- 
fixing: that a utility may charge for its 
services only what they are worth to the 
user regardless of the effect upon the 
company; Depression has reduced the 
value of telephone service. Under the 
new rates Wisconsin Telephone would 
earn not the time-honored return of 8% 
upon its investment but 6%. 

Last week in a more sweeping order the 
Commission ordered seven other Wiscon- 


sin utilities to withhold dividend payments 
until it could be learned by the Commis- 
sion (which hires experts, charges their 
fees to the companies investigated) 
whether the dividends were being earned 
or paid at the expense of capital. The 
seven estopped companies are: 

Commonwealth Telephone Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co., serving 111 Wisconsin communities 
against 102 served by A. T. & T.’s unit. 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co., formerly 
an Insull concern. 

Northern States Power Co. and Inter- 
state Light & Power Co., both subsidi- 
aries of the Byllesby Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. 

Interstate Power Co., subsidiary of 
Utilities Power & Light Corp., headed by 
Harley Lyman Clarke, whilom (1930-32) 
cineman. 

Northern Power Co., subsidiary of 
American Power & Light Co., a member 
of the Electric Bond & Share group. 

Wisconsin Hydro Electric Co., owned 
by Manufacturers Trust Co. of Manhat- 
tan. 

Not affected by the ruling are several 
other important utilities in the State, in- 
cluding units of North American Co., 
Central Public Service, Federal Public 
Service, United Light and Power and other 
subsidiaries of Middle West Utilities and 
Standard Gas & Electric. 

The Commission’s theory is that if 
dividends are paid out of capital the credit 
of the local companies is hurt, that local 
companies must rely on their own re- 
sources now to get funds since holding 
companies are unable to assist them. Chief 
opposition to the ruling was based on the 
fact that most of the companies involved 
have already passed their dividends, that 
the Commission acted upon suspicion 
rather than final facts. While legal strug- 
gles were being predicted last week by 
utility men it was evident that Wiscon- 
sin’s ruling might become a major mile- 
stone in holding company evolution, that 
the holding company is being subjected to 
a more thorough scrutiny than ever be- 
fore. Two other evidences of anti-holding 
company thought last week were a report 
by the Federal Power Commission that 
it would be in the public interest to place 
holding companies under regulation, and a 
ruling by the Alabama Public Service 
Commission that Alabama utilities may 
pay no dividends on their common stock 
until reserves have been taken care of out 
of earnings, that management fees must 
be approved. Justification of this attitude 
is that in all the cases of holding company 
collapse it has been found that operating 
companies have been drained of cash, left 
floundering. 


a 





Deals & Developments 

Cool Competition. Pioneer in railway 
air-conditioning is Baltimore & Ohio. It 
has equipped all the cars of its 27-hr. Man- 
hattan-St. Louis train with air-condition- 
ing, as a bid against the crack 22-hr. trains 
of New York Central and Pennsylvania 
over the same route. 

Last week the Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania dropped their competition long 
enough to publish a curious joint adver- 
tisement about the coolness of their trains. 
Dining cars on the best trains will be 


air-conditioned. Into other cars, befoy 

leaving on hot days, will be pumped 4) 
flood of fresh, pre-cooled air” which jj! 
be “forced through all the aisles, aroun 

the seats, below the berths, into the con. 

partments—penetrating to every nook anj 

cranny of the car .. . affording full ve. 

tilation en route.” 


“Terraplane.” Asked Hudson Moty 
Co. in advertisements last week: “*. . . Doe 
a generation which planes on water an( 
in the air want the same gliding swiftnes 
the same fluid smoothness in land trans. 
portation?” Hudson’s answer was a ney 
car called the Essex Terraplane, on which 
a mammoth sales drive is centred this 
week. In the lowest price bracket the 
Terraplane boasts unusually high power 
weight ratio. To Arthur Kudner of Er. 
win, Wasey Advertising Agency  goe 
credit for the car’s name. It has six cy). 
inders, body & chassis as one structur 
unit, rubber engine-mounting, instrument 
panel directly in front of the driver 
Reported price: $425. 

Angling Atlas. When general manage. 
ment investment trusts went out of favor 
fixed trusts became the financial mot 
Last week for the first time was offered 
the spectacle of a general managemeni 
trust out to acquire fixed trust shares, Th 
angler was Atlas Corp. (formerly Ath 
Utilities Corp.), most aggressive of inves. 
ment trusts, run by Floyd Odlum. In mak- 
ing an offer to exchange its own shares 
for fixed trust shares it sought to enlarge 
its stockholders’ list. Also, it will acquir 
blocks of stocks held by the fixed trusi 
which it can keep or sell, thus adding to 
its large cash holdings. Included in th 
offer were 20 well known, widely held 
fixed trusts. Reaction of fixed trust spon- 
sors to the offer was surprise, indignation 

Kreuger Aftermath. Whom did Ivar 
Kreuger not deceive? Last week another 
name was added to the small list of bank- 
ers and firms which doubted the late 
felonious match tycoon. It was that oj 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. oj 
Manhattan. In January 1931, the bank 
lent Kreuger & Toll $1,000,000. Vice Pres 
ident Roger Whittlesey then began to 
check up on Kreuger & Toll statistics, t 
search for more adequate information. He 
wrote letters abroad, never received con- 
vincing answers. In September the loan 
was called. 

Last week a new estimate of Ivar Krev- 
ger’s estate showed that he left persona 
debts of $125,000,000, indirect liabilities 
of $100,000,000 more, practically no free 
assets of any sort. 

The greatest problem of ownership te 
volves around $50,000:000 worth of Ger- 
man bonds taken from Internationd 
Match’s account in Berlin’s Deutsche 
Union Bank, A. G. by Ivar Kreuger and 
pledged with banks in Sweden. Last week 
the receivers of International Match 
brought suit to recover the bonds, ob | 
tained an order enjoining the Swedist 
banks from collecting interest and the 
fiduciary agent from paying it to anyone 
other than Irving Trust Co., the receiver 
The Swedish banks holding the bonds are: 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Aktie- 
bolaget Svenska Handelsbanken, Enskild: 
Banken I Venersborg, Sveriges Riksbank, 
Stockholms Intecknings Garanti. 


Reasons. All customers of Universi! 
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Atlas Cement Co., subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., recently received a 
16-page booklet of light blue tint with this 
title: “The Reasons Why the Depression 
Will Last Indefinitely — Conclusions 
reached after consultation with the lead- 
ing economists and businessmen of the 
country.” Opening the book, curious cus- 
tomers found only blank pages. 


Dismissal. Ten million dollars worth 
of damage suits brought against Coca- 
Cola Co. by Loft, Inc., Happiness Candy 
Stores, The Mirror, and Pepsi-Cola Co. 
were dismissed last week. The plaintiffs 
had charged interference with contracts 
(Tre, May 16 et seg.). Not dismissed 
however was $1,500,000 in libel suits 
brought by the three candy store chains 
against Coca-Cola Co. at the same time. 





Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Charles Henry Swift, 59, was elected 
president of Compania Swift Interna- 
cional at a directors’ meeting in Buenos 
Aires, succeeding his brother, the late 
Edward Foster Swift, whom he also suc- 
ceeded as chairman of Swift & Co. Swift 
Internacional raises livestock in South 
America, New Zealand, Australia. It sells 
mostly in Europe; by a trade agreement 
formed in 1927 Swift Internacional, Ar- 
mour, and English-owned Union Cold 
Storage share 69°% of the South American- 
European beef trade. Son of Founder 
Gustavus Franklin Swift, President Swift 
went to no college, began work in the 
Stock Yards at an early age. He became 
a cattle-buyer, was made vice president of 
Swift & Co. in 1909, vice chairman in 
1931. He is married to Claire Dux, so- 
prano. Last week the price of hogs was 
still firm after its recent rise (Time, July 
11), cattle prices were beginning to follow 
upward. 

Joseph Wright Harriman, founder- 
president of Manhattan’s Harriman Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., nephew of the 
late Railroader Edward Henry Harriman 
(see p. 35), retired to the board chairman- 
ship in favor of Henry Elliott Cooper, 
formerly one of Chase National Bank’s 
74 vice presidents and a onetime member 
of John Davison Rockefeller’s personal 
staff. Harriman National was founded as 
Night & Day Bank (open continuously), 
changed its name in 1ort, still remains 
open for business from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

Julius Howland Barnes, good friend of 
President Hoover, onetime chairman of 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, board chair- 
man of Insuranshares Corp., was elected 
chairman of Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Co. (assets: $154,900,000), succeed- 
ing Theobald Felss of Cincinnati, who vol- 
untarily retired. 








Erratum 


Time erred last week in stating that 
Public National Bank & Trust Co. needed 
assistance from friendly interests at the 
time of the Bank of United States failure. 
Contrary to report then current, the bank 
was thoroughly liquid, ready to meet any 
& all demands of depositors. At the half- 
year end (June 30) Public National was 
sound as a nut, reported cash & Govern- 
ments more than 70% of deposits. 
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Are you “Stymied”’ 
on costs? 


Are your costs still too high, despite all you have done to cut 
them? Then look into your fire insurance premiums. If you buy 
insurance from a friend, ask him to justify his premium in com- 
parison with the fact of The Central’s dividend—30% every year 
since 1921. For here’s one place where you can cut costs with 
safety. If you are a preferred risk, you can make it save you 
money and still get the sound protection of this 56-year old 
institution, with an uninterrupted record for prompt and full pay- 
ment of losses. There is a Central agent near you. On request, 
we will send you his name and a book of interesting facts on what 


fire insurance costs should be today. 


Ye CENTRAL 


Dividends To MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
: C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 
Policyholders 


Since 


1921 







CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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“‘Delightfully sharp!’’ 


the rare savor of rr, 


01d English 
Z 


1CCIE 


*Tis the mellowed “sharpness” we prize 
in English Cheddar—here in this 
country in Kraft Creamed Old English 
Cheese! Bettereven,there’s cream added 
to make a “spreading” Cheddar. It toasts 
to perfection. Here’s a tingle-on-the- 
tongue flavor to warm the hardest heart. 


KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CORP. 
c Y= 
NS 


CROSLEY €ZHiic REFRIGERATOR 


Latest Features... Full Family Size 






Now Within the Reach of All 


FULL size 3%% cubic ft. net ca- 
£X% pacity electrie refrigerator bear- 
ing a nationally known and recognized 
name at a phenomenally low price. 
Not a midget. Incorporates all latest 
features—self contained and remov- 
able unit, temperature control for 
quick freezing, defrosting switch, flat 
bar shelves, perfect insulation, flat 
top, broom high legs, white porcelain 
interior, plenty of ice cubes, Also two 
other sizes: 4% cu. ft. net capacity, 
$99.50; % cu. ft. net capacity, 
$139.50. All prices F. O. B. factories, 
tax extra, Send for Booklet or see 
nearest Crosley dealer, 
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THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


aactanenl, © Ohio 


Dept. E-63 





Menlo School & Junior College 


GRADES 7 to 14 
A country school for boys 30 miles from San 
Francisco near Stanford University. At Menlo the 
new boy will learn the full value of Scholarship, 
Sportsmanship and Comradeship. A varied athletic 
rogram adapted to every boy’s needs and capa- 
Pittses. . . Address Box T , MENLO Park, CALIF. 





There are thousands of 
periodicals — 


There is just ONE 
Newsmagazine 





MILES 


TONES 








To Richard Theodore Ely, 78, 
famed economist, and Mrs. Margaret 
Hahn Ely, 33; a son; in Paterson, N. J. 
Weight 8 lb. Name: William Brewster. 
Born. To Prince & Princess Erik of 
Denmark, a son; in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. The Princess was Lois Frances 


Born. 











Booth of Arcadia, Calif. Upon his mar- 
riage the Prince renounced all titles, all 
rights to the Danish throne. After the 
marriage the titles were restored. 





Engaged. Isaac Swope, son of Presi- 
dent Gerard Swope of General Electric 
Co.; and a Mrs. Elizabeth Burr, Boston 
divorcee. 

Married. Adolph B. Spreckels, 21, 
sugar scion; and Mrs. Lois Quantrain 
Clarke de Ruyter, 21, daughter of Man- 
hattan Banker Lewis Latham Clarke, di- 
vorced wife of John Louis de Ruyter, 
Manhattan socialite; in San Francisco. 

Married. Beatrice Vare, 29, daughter 
of William Scott (“Boss”) Vare, Repub- 
lican U. S. Senator-reject from Pennsyl- 
vania; and Dr. John J. Shaw, 44, Mr. 
Vare’s physician; in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Married. Maurice Sachs, grandson of 
Georges Bizet (composer of Carmen); 
and Gladys Matthews, daughter of Dr. 
Mark Allison Matthews of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Seattle (world’s 
largest); in Seattle. 

Married. James Nugent Crofton, mil- 
lionaire sportsman, president of Agua 
Caliente Amusement Co.; and Mona Rica, 
film actress; in Mexico. Their marriage 
was revealed after an airplane crash in 
Mexico in which both were badly injured, 


Pilot Carl Gilpin killed. 




















fight man- 
Walker); 


of Louisville, 


Married. Jack Kearns, 45, 
ager (Jack Dempsey, Mickey 
and one Lillian Kansler, 23, 
Ky.; in Red Bank, N. J. 

Married. Gilbert (“Swankau”) 
Frankau, 48, British novelist and essay- 
ist; and one Susan Harris; in London. In 
1925 he complained: “Women are the 
supreme complication... . My present 
marriage [is] my second and last.” 

Seeking Divorce. Natalie Talmadge 
Keaton; from Buster Keaton, film come- 
dian; in Los Angeles. 

Sued for Divorce. Sabin W. Carr, one- 
time world’s champion pole vaulter and 
captain of the Yale track team; by Vir- 
ginia K. Carr; in Oakland, Calif. Grounds: 
cruelty, drunkenness. 

Died. Juan O’Donnell Vargas, Duke of 
Tetuan, 33, son of the War Minister in the 
late General Primo de Rivera’s Cabinet; 
of appendicitis; in Madrid. In Manhattan 
several years ago he worked as a bellhop 
(“John O’Donnell”) in the old Waldorf- 
Astoria, independent of an allowance at 
home. 














Died. Katharine Pope Bulkley, 
wife of Ohio’s Senator Robert Johns Bul 
ley; of a heart attack; in Cleveland. 


——— 


Died. Ethel Field Beatty, Countes 
Beatty, 59, wife of Admiral of the Fleet | 
David Beatty, Earl Beatty, only daughter} 
of the late Marshall Field, Chicago mer- 
chant; in London. 








Died. James Strange Alexander, 6; 
onetime (1911-23) president of Nationd | 
Bank of Commerce, onetime (1929) chai. 


man of Guaranty Trust Co.; of heart dis. 
ease; in Manhattan. 











Died. Vannoy Hartrog Manning, 7 
consulting engineer; in Queens, L. I. One. 
time (1915-20) Director of the U. § 
Bureau of Mines, he was active in the 
formation of the Chemical Warfare Sery. 
ice and the U. S. development of explo- 
sives. He was partly responsible for 
experiments that reduced the price of 
helium.* 


Died. Daisy Allen Story, 72, onetime 
(1913-17) president-general of the Daugh. 
ters of the American Revolution; of hear 
disease; in New Rochelle, N. Y. 








- 








detective story 
in London. A 


Died. Fergus Hume, 73, 
writer; of a heart attack; 
onetime barrister, he wrote 
among them Mystery of a Hansom Cab 
(1887), a bestseller from which he, then 
unknown, received but $250. 


Marshal Lord Herbert 
Charles Onslow Plumer, 75, commander 
of the 2nd Army, B. E. F., onetime Gov- 
ernor of Malta and High Commissioner 
for Palestine; of lingering illness; in 
London. 


Died. Field 


—-—e 


Died. Jean Adrien Antoine Jules Jus 
serand, 77, longtime (1902-24) French 
Ambassador to Washington; of uremia; 
in Paris. He was a member of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s famed “Tennis Cabinet.” a 
prolific author. One of his books, With 
Americans of Past and Present Days, won 
the Pulitzer Prize (1917). To the Press, 
when he sailed from the U. S. after his 
retirement, he described his success as “an 
upright and sincere man, a diplomat anda 
thinker,” then pausing, smiled: “And s0 
am I.” 








Died. , Gaaage Fred Williams, 80, one 
time U.S. Minister to Greece and Monte- 
negro; 2 old age; in Brookline, Mass. 
In 1914 he exposed a plot against Albanian 
leaders, was offered the throne of Albania, 
refused it. 








—« 


Died. Mrs. Helen Elizabeth Rockefel- 
ler, 84, sister-in-law of John Davison 
Rockefeller, widow of his brother Frank; 
of a lingering illness; in Cleveland. 











*But for the Manning & 
associates, the 
Akron would be 


$74,550. 


efforts of Engineer 
cost of helium for the U. S. 


16 billion dollars instead 0! 


130 novels, ; 
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New Wine in Old Tanks 
BerLin—Joseph Hergesheimer—Knopf. 
On the jacket of his travelog, in which 

he tells of his recent peregrinations from 

Berlin to Budapest and back, Author 

Hergesheimer is pictured standing with a 

Berlin policeman pointing down the street. 

From Author Hergesheimer’s expression 

it is clear that there is another beer hall 

a little farther on. Almost exclusively 

from beer halls, famed restaurants and 

night clubs, does he survey the contem- 
porary Central European scene. A char- 
acteristic vista: “I had dinner, alone, at 
the Restaurant Atelier, and sat for a long 
time over a plate of wild strawberries, a 
superlative Punch cigar, and mild Aus- 
trian brandy. I was alone, but at least 
three charming feminine creatures occu- 
pied the continuous lounge across the nar- 
row room, and I watched them with dis- 
creet enjoyment and satisfaction. I was, 
it seemed, at last actually growing 

7 Pata 
In Berlin the spirit of Germany’s 

younger generation gave Author Herges- 
heimer pause. From their severe, rather 
poverty-stricken lives “the customary 
optimism, the romantic confidence, of 
youth, were absent. Most charac- 
teristic humor of the town was “a faintly 
bitter but undisturbed acceptance, of all, 
all, the realities of existence.”” To make 
the realities of existence less onerous for 
some of them Author Hergesheimer did 
his best. He took supper at the Swedish 
Pavilion “with a girl I found swimming 
at the Freibad,” treated her to wild straw- 
berries, lake trout, caviar. He took her 
home, a 40-minute taxicab ride, left her, 
grim with amazement at such extrava- 
gance, near her door. 

Munich he found medieval, gloomy, in 
spite of its beer. But at Egern on the 
Tegernsee in the Bavarian Oberland he 
had a cheerful stopover. Before leaving 
Munich he bought a Bavarian outfit— 
leather breeches, laced at the knees, white 
stockings, green suspenders embroidered 
with a stag and edelweiss, a Jager hat with 
a tuft of chamois hair. Stealthily ac- 
coutring himself in his hotel room Author 
Hergesheimer admired himself before his 
mirror for some time, then changed to din- 
ner clothes, went to the bar and drank 
two double Martinis. He would have drunk 
a third but the barkeep demurred. 

In Bavaria, where the bitter flavor of 
modern Berlin and musty Munich dis- 
solved, Author Hergesheimer grew too 
nostalgic to be comfortable. He was jeal- 
ous of the strapping, benign folk who 
lived such peaceful lives. “I would have 
given up everything I had managed, 
spiritually and socially, to gather in more 
than 50 years to be any one of the char- 
acteristic men of Tegernsee, strong and 
erect, my throat filled with music.” He 
thought he could best fit in as a grocer in 
Wiessee, “sleep deeply all night in the 
room above my produce and... in the 


exhausted. 


writing in place of painting. 
struggle were crowned with the publication 


early morning, polish the apples and ar- 
range fresh greens.” 

From such blissful ruminations he trav- 
eled on to Vienna where he arrived “too 
late.” Frau Sacher, proprietress of the 
city’s most famed restaurant had died, 
leaving Author Hergesheimer with only 
second-rate objectives. He made the most 
of Vienna’s 38 varieties of coffee, all 
“superlative,” but concluded that the city 
was passée. Budapest, with its slightly 
Oriental flavor he liked better, though he 
was shocked, on going to hear the gypsy 
music, to hear “Donna é Mobile” instead. 
“It was not necessary to travel the far 
way from Pennsylvania to Hungary to 
learn that donne were mobile. They were 
mobile in West Chester.” 

Back to Berlin went Author. Herges- 
heimer, a little disgruntled to have found 


r —E = 














Courtesy of Alfred A. Knopf 
JosepH HERGESHEIMER 


There is another beer hall a little farther 
on. 


himself in Budapest sitting “‘a long while 
over a second tall glass of Pilsener beer 
with no ambition to go farther, see more. 
That tendency was, I reflected, the 
reverse of intelligent. I did not want to 
write an account of four middle European 
cities that was scarcely more than a record 
of caviar and beer.” To escape this 
eventuality he moved to another beer hall, 
had another drink. 

The Author, Pennsylvania Dutchman 
Hergesheimer was born in Philadelphia in 
1880, shocked his family by going artistic, 


entering the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 


Arts at 17. A small inheritance financed a 
trip to Venice and Florence where he 
stayed until his funds and nerves were 
Recovering from the break- 
down he returned to the U. S., took up 
Years of 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U.S 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 135 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 


of Cavolo Repeana, a recipe for stuffed 
cabbage published in Good Housekeeping, 
over his wife’s signature. His first novel, 
The Lay Anthony, brought more satisfac- 
tory literary acclaim. Now, a familiar 
U. S. Literary Figure he lives in the old 
stone Dower House at West Chester, Pa., 
goes to an office in the business section of 
the town to write his books. Some of 
them: The Three Black Pennys, Java 
Head, Cytherea, Balisand, The Party 
Dress, The Limestone Tree, Sheridan. 


Doctor’s Dilemma 
Tue CLInic oF Dr. AIcADRE—Muriel 


Harris—Har per. 

Before the War, the late devious Novel- 
ist Henry James, encountering Authoress 
Harris, went so far as not to deem it in- 
expedient to encourage her with her writ- 
ing. His protegée’s subsequent literary 
career has given him cause to turn proudly 
in his grave. Long a successful journalist 
(London Daily News, Daily Telegraph, 
Manchester Guardian), Authoress Harris 
won a $5,000 prize with her first novel, 
The Seventh Gate. Her second novel may 
popularize a writer who is apparently 
Katherine Mansfield’s nearest living liter- 
ary relative. Her book, written in an ex- 
traordinarily vivid style, too pointed for 
extended novel-writing, is a sequence of 
short story-like sketches. These episodes 
are telescoped into homogeneity by the 
accidents of her plot rather than by its 
design 

To Dr. Aicadre’s asthma clinic at Deux 
Estaings crowd many sufferers, hypochon- 
driacal and real. The doctor tells them 
flatly to help themselves—he has little use, 
though considerable pity, for human beings 
sick or well. Even Laure, his peasant-girl 
wife, finds him unapproachable. Only her 
maman, Madame Teterger, a close-fisted 
harridan who runs the clinic and every- 
body in it, dares face him. When, over 
the extravagant construction of a new 
wing to the clinic, she reads him the riot 
act, he turns away in scorn, falls off the 
balcony to the cement ground floor 

With Aicadre crippled Madame Teterger 
seizes an opportunity to sell the clinic to 
one of its patients, who turns it into a 
“cloob.”” The Aicadre family moves to the 
nearby Abbey, where Madame Teterger, 
as caretaker of the Abbey, earns a miserly 
living, passes it grudgingly on to the rest. 
Dr. Aicadre accepts his invalidism with 
bitter fatalism; the only things that are 
insupportable are the teasings of Madame 
Teterger’s idiot son, who hates him, and 
the starvation rations given to his pet dog 
Bobbee. One day he breaks out, poisons 
the dog. Some time later Laure bears him 
a second baby girl. When the child is 
found poisoned it is assumed that Aicadre 
is the murderer. 

Tried, convicted Aicadre is taken off 
Meanwhile at the “cloob” there is much 
irrelevant activity. But two sympathetic 
visitors, Nicholas and Philomela Purssord, 
of whose doings Authoress Harris makes 
a little novel in itself, come to Deux Es- 
taings. When Aicadre is released they help 
break down his inhuman, crippled bitter- 
ness. When that breaks down the truth 
breaks out at last—Aicadre is in fact des- 
perately in love with life, and, after Laure 
has ordered her tyrannous mother out of 
the house, with her. Moreover he was not 
the murderer of their child. 
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Fishermen’s Pluck 

THREE FEvERS— Leo 
Knopf. 

Less like a novel than like a tale told 
by some not too ancient mariner, New 
Author Walmsley’s book will enthrall the 
large audience due to come its way. It 
speaks of fishermen’s lives at Bramble- 
wick, a tiny hamlet on the English North 
Sea coast. Heroes of the tale are the 
Lunns, who keep a weather eye out for 
any new chance to catch a living that the 
varying sea affords, keep a jealous friendly 
eye on the size of their rivals’, the Fos- 
dyck’s, hauls. Villains of the tale are 
the stormy, treacherous North Sea, and 
the Bramblewick harbor entrance, a nar- 
row passage between two “scaurs” (reefs) 
which any heavy sea makes impassable. 
In this setting, as old as the hills of sea 
water about which he eloquently writes, 
Author Walmsley tells a tale like the 
sea’s next wave, unique and fresh. 

A wave-like rhythm underruns the lives 
of the Lunns, father and two sons. From 
troughs of idleness or unprofitable fishing 
caused by storms or glutted markets, they 
rise suddenly to crests of thrilling sea 
treasure-hunts with cod lines, lobster pots, 
salmon nets. The transition from crest to 
crest is marked by dull periods when the 
men’s blood runs slow with the tedium of 
making a living. Then a glimpse of what 
the Fosdycks are out after, or a chance 
lobster hooked on a cod line starts the 
blood boiling up. It boils up first in devil- 
may-care Marney Lunn, who lives in com- 
plete domestic happiness with his wife 
Amy in a little cottage perched on a cliff 
over the sea. In its cozy interior the new 


Walmsley — 


TIME 


fever makes its first subtle appearance. 
Restless, he goes off to the family “work- 
shop,” tries to infect his father, his brother 
John with his disease. At first they are 
doubtful of such folly as to give up cod 


mre | 














Leo WALMSLEY 
His lobster pots collapse. 


fishing for lobster potting in the middle 
of winter, but eventually Marney’s visions 
of “tons of brass,” and the challenge to 
outwit, out-dare the Fosdycks wins them 
over. 

How three such fevers run their course 
is the book’s story. Good luck with cod, 
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Tue choice flavor ingre- 
dients of which Clicquot is blended are 
AGED 6 MONTHS—ripened until the 
blend is mellowed as Time alone can mel- 
low it. Then, and only then, it is sweet- 
ened and combined with sparkling water. 
That is the secret of Clicquot’s popularity 
—the reason why three generations of 
Americans have enjoyed Clicquot Club 


Ginger Ale. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 
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phenomenal success with lobster potti 
lead them to quixotic ventures with 
salmon net that almost cost their } 
How the two brothers are benighted 
sea, in mist and storm, how their bro 
gaff is found on the beach, their bodis 
hunted in vain until their coble, lad 
with salmon, breaks through the mori 
fog between the scaurs, is, with all 
rest of their adventures, told with a sig 
plicity and salt that has not lost its sayg 
for having been used in older classics q 
the sea. 

The Author. Youngest son of a log 
artist of Robin Hood’s Bay (Braimb 
wick), a Yorkshire fishing village, Authof 
Walmsley ran off to sea when young, late 
became Curator of the Yorkshire Maring 
Biological Station. He served during thé 
War in the Flying Corps, crashed 14 timeg 
After a trip to the T'rench Sahara @ 
naturalist on a scientific expedition he togk 
to writing adventure stories, a novel 9 
African pygmy life, Toro of the Litilj 
People. The ache of War wounds mag 
him drop writing, go home to become 
in-shore fisherman, try to market his i 
vention of a collapsible indestructibl 
lobster pot. Unsuccessful at that, he wroté 
Three Fevers, made of more indestructible 
materials even than his lobster pots. 


Books of the Week 

THE Goop SHEPHERD—John Rath- 
bone Oliver—Stokes ($2). A revised 
reprint of a novel first published in 
1917 under the pseudonym John 
Roland. An inspirational novel of 
how a U. S. doctor, in the Austrian } 
Tyrol, modifies his own as well as | 
other people’s spots. One of the best | 
medical tales ever written. | 

A SCIENTIST AMONG THE SOVIETS— | 
Julian Huxley—Har per ($1.75). Test- | 
tubing Communism. 

Home Is THE SAILOR—Ruth Bloé- | 
gett—Harcourt, Brace ($2). A doc | 
tor and a nurse steer their romance 
clear of the Maine coast rocks. 











BERLIN — Joseph Hergesheimer — 
Knopf ($2.50). 

KILiter’s CARNIVAL—Temple Field | 
—Farrar & Rinehart ($2). Good 13- 
murder adventure. 

THREE Fevers—Leo Walmsley— | 
Knopf ($2.50). 

MURDER OF THE NINTH BARONET | 
—J.S. Fletcher—Knopf ($2). Blood- 
ier & better Fletcher. 

AMOS THE WANDERER—W. B. 
Maxwell—Dodd, Mead ($2). How | 
Amos, a village-lad, leaves home and 
father; well-told. 

THe Cirmnic oF Dr. AICADRE— 
Muriel Harris—Harper ($2). 

THE WAY OF THE PHOENIX— | 
Stephen McKenna—Dodd, Mead 
($2.50). Love into ashes, ashes into 
love. 

Otp Manoa—Glenn Allen—A pple- 
ton ($2). Kentucky characters at 
home. 

THe Lapy oF THE Boat—Lady 
Murasaki—AHoughton,  Miffin 
($3.50). Further peeps behind 11th 
Century Japanese fans and boudoir 
scenes. 

More Merry-Go-Rounp — Live- 
right ($3). More Washington, D. C. 
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